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| before her, with a blank despair in her 
sodden face. She didn’t even turn her 
head to look at Archie. On the other side 
of her were a boy and a girl asleep, with 
CHAPTER VII. GOOD SAMARITANS. | their heads against the lowest bar of the 
ARCHIE'S flight seemed a bold move, but | gate. Archie’s heart seemed to stop. It 
i it was, as we have seen, a move made with | was all over. He stared helplessly at the 
the mad courage of fear, and in the weak- | tramp, who stared in turn at him with a 
ness and almost delirium of imminent ill- | curiosity, listless at first, but at last 
ness. In it, and throughout his school-| interested. He bent forward to look up, 
life, he may seem to have cut a rather | the road by which Archie had come. 
pitiful figure, in both senses of the word.| ‘‘ Who’s arter you ?” 
But who is brave against an earthquake? Archie was still silent, calculating his > 
and as for the passive courage of fortitude, | chance of escape by flight. No, it was 
| he showed it at least in his uncomplaining | hopeless. He was quite spent. ‘ 
letters to his mother. He never forgot} ‘Do you hear? Who's arter you?” 
the Rev. John’s caution, not to trouble her | roared the tramp ferociously. 
with his troubles. For the rest, the lad; ‘Noone. Indeed there’s no one. 
\ had naturally a high spirit, which might | please let me go on.” 
have stood out against even Kett’s and| The tramp again leaned forward to look 
Skunk’s brutality, if he had been sent to) up the road, and this time down the road 
| the school a year or two later; but his | also. 
courage was crushed under the weight) ‘I'll let you go on, I will. A thief— 
prematurely laid upon it, like cartilage not | oh!” shaking his head to express deep { 
yet hardened into bone. | moral reprobation. ‘ What do ye take }! 
He ran along the wild, wet, lonely road | me for—eh? What do you take me for?” § 
} till he was out of breath, and his heart | shaking Archie by the shoulder. “To 
beat so quick and loud that he took the! think I should let a young thief escape. 
sound for the swift footfall of a pursuer, | And me a policeman in plain clothes !” 
and started again to run before he looked; Here the well-disguised detective took } 
4 behind to see the road clear, as far as he| another good look up and down the 
could seeit through the driving sleet. While | road. 
thus looking back, under a false alarm,| ‘“ Let’s see what you’ve been a thieving 





Oh, | 








when he had got about three miles from 
| the school, he stumbled and nearly fell 
} over a pair of legs belonging to a body 
half hid in the shelter of a gateway. 

“Where the —— are you going?” 
roared the owner of the legs, starting up 
into a sitting posture. 

He was a tramp, with a face frightful | 
as his curses. Beside him was a woman, 
sitting with her elbows on her knees and 





her head in her hands, staring straight 


of. Come, out with it!” searching Archie’s 
waistcoat pocket first, to find only nine- 
pence in it; then his jacket-pocket, to be 
rewarded with a ball, a piece of string, a 
pocket-handkerchief, and the packet of 
letters. 
The detective, in looking for other 
pockets, seemed inspired with a sudden 
suspicion that the clothes themselves were 
too good not to be stolen. Waking his 
own young hopeful with a cuff on the side} 
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of the head, he addressed him with facetious 
deference : 

“T beg yere honour’s p’ ‘ing, Master 
Snobby, but I wished fur to ax you on 
your oath, sir, is them the clothes you was 
robbed of ?” - 

The boy blinked sleepily. 

*T thought so,” looking again up and 
down the road. “Oh, the young varmint ! 
to take the very clothes from his honour’s 
back. Off with ’em this moment. Boots 
first,” with a sudden change to savageness, 
which set Archie unlacing his boots with 
trembling fingers. 

Meanwhile the tramp kept a sharp look- 
out on the road. 

“Coat and vescott. 
word.” 

As Archie was taking off his coat and 
waistcoat the tramp caught a glimpse of 
the blood-stains on his shirt. He turned 
the child round, and after a moment’s 
examination, cried out with extorted 
admiration : 

“The cat! Well, I never! youre a 
young un.” 

Moved in part by deference to these 
early earned marks of distinction, and in 
part by sympathy with a victim of their 
common foe—the law, he turned to his boy 
who was grinning at the spectacle of 
Archie’s scared face, and bid him, with 
another cuff on the ear, “ give the kid his 
coat.” The coat was not much of a gift. It 
was filthy, in rags, and a world too wide 
for Archie, but perhaps it was better than 
nothing, and it was at least a disguise. 

‘“‘Tt’ll hide them trade-marks,” he said, 
handing Archie the bundle of rags. * ’Tisn’t 
every policeman would be as kind as me. 
When they see them brands on such cattle 
as you, they take ’em back to where they 
strayed from, they does. Keep clear of 
’em, do yehear? Keep clear of the police, 
or they’ll tramp you back to where you've 
run from, and get you another dozen.” 

Archie took this not altogether disin- 
terested advice very much to heart. 

‘“‘ There, cut.” 

“ Please——” 

“What?” like the snap of a savage 
dog. 

* Oh, please, may I have the letters?” 
in a faltering but imploring tone. 

The tramp sprang up so suddenly, and 
with such a tremendous oath, that Archie 
shot off like an arrow from a bow, while 
the tramp looked after him, muttering ex- 
clamatory curses, which was the nearest 
approach to a laugh he allowed himself. 


Come, sharp’s the 





Having then looked critically at the boots, 
waistcoat, and jacket, he rolled them 
together in a bundle, gave an admonitory 
kick to the woman, who was staring still 
straight before her with a glassy-eyed 
despair, and set forth, followed by her and 
the children, on the road by which Archie 
had come. When he had gone two miles 
he met no less a person than Bildad, 
who stopped him, to ask excitedly if 
he had seen a little boy about nine, 
with fair hair, grey trousers, blue eyes, 
black jacket and waistcoat, in his night- 
shirt, and without a cap ? 

The tramp might have taken reasonable 
objection to this description as at once 
incoherent and inconsistent, but he didn’t. 
On the contrary, he was extraordinarily 
polite, and said sullenly, without the use 
of a single curse, that ‘he hadn’t met no 
such a boy, nor no such a man neither, 
nor nothing, nor nobody, that morning 
but ill-luck,” scowling at Bildad in an 
uncomfortably personal way. 

“ What has he been adoing of, gaffer ?” 

** Run away from school.” 

* Runned away from schooil, has he? 
Bad—bad! There’s the police, now,” 
reflectively. 

“We sent at once to the police, and 
they’re on the look-out by now.” 

‘Give ‘em my compliments, and tell ’em 
to lay their noses along yon road till they 
run him in,” jerking his thumb over his 
shoulder and winking facetiously at 
Bildad. ‘ They can send the reward, post 
paid, to my address—Right ’Onable ’Ookey 
Valker, The Castle, York.” Having thus 
convinced Bildad of the fruitlessness of all 
search in this direction, the tramp hurried 
on till he was well out of sight of Bildad, 
when he chucked his incriminating bundle 
over the nearest hedge, viciously, with a 
volley of oaths, and as far as he could 
fling it. 

The bundle happened to fall, and in 
falling to get somewhat scattered, on the 
bank of the river just where in dry 
weather there was a practicable ford—a 
short-cut to Duxhaven—now, however, 
so swollen by recent rains that even a 
man attempting it would probably have 
been swept away. Here an hour later the 
clothes were found, and. their discovery 
stopped all further search for the child. 
It left no doubt in the minds of the police 
and of the boys, and even of Kett, that 
Archie had either been drowned in an 
attempt to cross the ford, or had drowned 
himself. 
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Cochin’s outspoken evidence as to the 
tormented life Kett and Skunk had led the 
Jad for two months, and of his illness and 
feverishness a day or two before his flight, 
made many shake their heads over the 
affair as a certain case of suicide. 

That he had been drowned, however, no 
one doubted but Mrs. John, who only 
doubted it. Nor was this almost universal 
certainty that he was drowned in the 
least shaken by the failure of all efforts 
to recover the body, as in the present 
flooded state of the river it must have 
been swept far, and may have been even 
carried out to sea six miles off. 

In this way Archie’s casual encounter 
with the tramp came to affect the whole 
course and current of his life. How, it is 
the purpose of this story to show. 

When Archie ventured at last to look 
round, to his immense relief he found the 
tramp, so far from pursuing him, slouching 
off in the opposite direction. Taking heart 
of grace he sat upon a heap of broken 
stones to get his breath and his thoughts 
together. From his reckless race for life 
his feet were already cut, bruised, and 
bleeding, and he must therefore take to the 
fields. 

Having rested a little he clambered over 
a wall, limped lamely across a stubble-field, 
thence over another wall into green and 
pleasant pastures, guarded, however, like 
the gardens of the Hesperides by a dragon 
in the shape of a bull. The bull was a 
sheepish brute enough, but seemed to 
Archie to look at him ; first curiously, and 
then ferociously. 

He fled, therefore, to the next wall and 
tumbled over it with such precipitation that 
he rolled down a high and steep railway- 
cutting at the other side. 

He lay stunned and senseless at the 
bottom for how long he could not tell, but 
was at last roused by three piercing and 
horrible screams in his very ear, as they 
sounded. He opened his eyes and saw a 
gigantic express-engine sweeping towards 
him swiftly, and, as it seemed, without a 
sound. 

He was in no danger, as he was just, 
though only just, clear of engine and train, 
but he thought that they would have been 
over him in another moment, and yet he 
could not move. He seemed paralysed with 
the same feelings which had stupefied him 
on the approach of Kett last night. 

The engine pulled up within a yard of 
him. 


“What the devil are you doing here?” 





asked the stoker wrathfully, shaking Archie 
roughly. 

“ Easy, easy, mate,” said the driver, who 
was looking round the ‘ cab” of his engine. 
“ He’s hurt, I reckon.” 

The stoker lifted Archie to his feet, 
but he staggered, and would have fallen if 
he hadn’t been held up. 

“ He’s not fit to leave on the road,” said 
the driver. ‘ Here, give us hold, mate, 
we must take him with us.” 

The stoker lifted Archie, while the 
driver caught him by the coat, which, as 
being too wide and all rags, came off in 
his hand. Throwing it on to the tender 
he put his hands under Archie’s arms, 
lifted him to the foot-plate, and set him 
sitting on a lump of coal. 

For the first minute or two he was too 
busy with his engine to take any further 
notice of Archie. When, however, he had 
got her well into swing again, had eased 
the regulator, pulled his reversing-lever up 
a notch or two, and given a good look 
ahead, he turned round to glance down at 
Archie while wiping the oil off his hands 
with a bit of cotton waste. 

A short time ago there was nothing in 
the world Archie so longed for as a ride on 
al express engine going fifty miles an 
hour, but there was not now any interest 
or excitement in the forlorn little face 
looking with an old-fashioned depth of 
sadness into the stormy fire, which swept 
with the noise and force of a whirlwind 
through the forest of boiler-tubes. 

Archie’s winning and woeful face touched 
the kind heart of the driver, and, when he 
had taken another-good look ahead, he 
turned to stoop and shout into the child’s 
ear. As he did so, he saw the blood-stains 
on his shirt, caused, he thought, by his fall 
on to the line. 

“Much hurt, lad ?” 

“ Not much, thank you,” with a voice 
and manner so refined that the driver 
glanced first at the heap of rags on the 
tender, then at Archie’s shirt, trousers, and 
braces, and drew his own conclusions, 
which, however, he could not express. at 
the moment, as he had to whistle off.a 
signal, and then give -his engine “the 
stick” at a stiff gradient, and turn on the 
sand-tap. 

- Then he turned again to say : 

“Yon coat noan thine?” nodding at the 
heap of rags. 

The foot-plate of an engine is the beat 
school in the world to learn terseness of 
speech in. 
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The driver put his ear to Archie’s lips 
for the reply. Poor Archie, in his un- 
nerved state, thought he was being again 
accused of theft ; and such a theft ! 

“ He gave it to me,” earnestly. 

“ Who?” . 

But stayed not for the answer ; for 
the engine being now on a level, and 
having to make up for the time lost in 
stopping for Archie, was going at such a 
blinding rate that the signals seemed to 
come close together as telegraph-posts. 

When the driver had a moment to turn 
again towards Archie, he found him in a 
faint. 

The shock of his fall, the reaction after 
delirious excitement, and the wild motion 
of the engine had, together, so upset him 
that he slipped off the lump of coal to lie 
in a heap on the foot-plate. 

The driver threw some water in his face 
and put some to his lips, and had just 
brought him to, when both he and the 
stoker had to give all their attention to 
the engine, now due to stop. 

When they drew up at Horseheaton, 
the driver lifted Archie out, put him on a 
seat, asked the guard to see if there was a 
doctor with the train who would examine 
the child, and promised to be back himself 
when he had run his engine into the shed 
—for the train was to be taken on by 
another engine. 

The guard had hardly time enough to 
look after his passengers and parcels, 
without bothering about Archie, for the 
train was almost a minute late, and the 
child, therefore, was left alone till the 
ticket-collector came to worry him for his 
ticket, and at last, in despair, to bring the 
station-master to bear upon him. 

Just then the driver returned to explain 
that he had picked the boy up off the 
road, and had taken him on, as he was not 
able to stand, and might have been run 
over by the next train. 

“ You'd better put him back where you 
got him from,” said the station-master 
gruffly. -‘‘ We can’t do with him here.” 

Meantime, Archie had sunk into a kind 
of stupor, too sick, dazed, and dizzy to 
auswer or even to understand what was 
said to him. 

As they could not find out from him 
who he was or where he lived, the ticket- 
collector suggested that he should be taken 
to the infirmary, and if he could not be 
admitted there without a recommendation, 
to the workhouse. 

It was not so long since a brother driver 





had had his leg cut off in this infirmary, and 
died under the shock ; henceforth, there- 
fore, after the manner of poor folk and 
women, our driver regarded the infirmary 
as a slaughter-house. As for the work- 
house, no, that wasn’t the place for such 
a child as Archie. The child’s wan, win- 
ning, innocent face at that moment pleaded 
eloquently to the kind heart of the driver, 
while his ‘‘ dumbness was the very oratory 
of pity.” He thought, as he looked at 
him, of his dead child, a little girl, three 
years in her grave, who would, if she had 
lived, have been about the age of this boy. 
He would have liked to have taken him 
home, and had him nursed, till, at least, he 
had so far recovered as to be able to say 
who and where his parents were. But 
there was his wife, who, if she wasn’t the 
Government, was at least the Opposition, 
and, like a truly constitutional Opposition, 
felt in duty bound to find fault with every- 
thing originated by the Government, as on 
that account alone not for a moment to be 
listened to. She was a very strong Oppo- 
sition, too, eloquent and caustic, with a 
sharp tongue belying a soft heart. Our 
driver, meditating these things, had a 
sudden inspiration on which he acted. He 
put Archie into a hand-barrow, wheeled 
him to his house, which was but a stone’s- 
throw from the station, and went in, leaving 
him at the door. 

“‘Wheer’s ta been while nah?” asked 
Mrs. Schofield sharply. 

This was a great compliment to her hus- 
band’s punctuality, and indeed he was the 
“crack” of the “crack” drivers on the 
London Express Service. 

‘“‘There was a bairn on t’ road,” said 
Ben shortly. 

“ Hast ta runned ovver him?” in some 
consternation. 

“« Aw didn’t mell of him,” said Ben—who 
talked English on his engine, but York- 
shire at home. ‘ He was ligging on t’ road. 
Aw doant think he wor runned over. Fell 
daan t’ cutting, aw reckon. Fetch my 
drinkin’, lass.” 

“ Not deead !” exclaimed Mrs. Schofield, 
horrified at her husband’s heartlessness. 

“ Not deead yet. Aw’m bahn to tak’ 
him to t’ infirmary when aw’ve had my 
drinkin’.” :, 

“ Why, wherever is he nab ?” 

“He’s at t’? door hoile in t barrow, 
Fetch my drinkin’, wilt ta?” 

Mrs. Schofield hurried to the door, and 
was moved, and was wroth. 

“ Fetch thee drinkin’! Isn’t the seet of 
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that puir bairn drinkin’ eneu for thee; lei 
aloan having his deeath at thee door? Fetch 
thee drinkin’! Ha can ta fashion? Think- 
ing of nowt but thee gurt cawf’s carcase, 
and t’ bairn left to dee on t’ causeay.” 

“ He'll dee a seet sooiner in t’ infirmary 
if they tak’ him in; if not awm bahn to 
tak’ him to t’ bastile*.” 

‘* Why net tak’d him hooam 1?” 

“ Nay, an’ can mak’d nowt on him. He 
knaws nowt.” 

All this time Archie’s sweet, refined, and 
plaintive face was working its way to the 
soft heart of this childless mother. 

‘‘ Here, tak’ him in, wilt ta?” she said 
impulsively, “tha knaws he’s somebody’s 
bairn, thou gurt lumpheead.” 

“T knaw he’s nooan ahrs,” surlily. 

‘* What’s coomed to thee ?” turning upon 
him sharply, for indeed Ben was over- 
doing his part. 

‘* Aw’ve hed bother eneu wi’ him already. 
He kep’t’ train lat’. There'll be a minute 
dahn agen me.” This was a sore point the 
wily Ben was working on. His missus was 
justifiably jealous of his engine, to which 
Ben gave almost as much time, and thought, 
and affection, as he gave to herself; and 
he knew that his mention of it as embitter- 
ing him against the boy would not only 
fan the fire of her opposition, but endear 
the child the more to her. 

“Tha sud hev runned ovver him, tha 
sud, only he’d happen hev muckied thee 
engine,” with extreme bitterness. “ T’ puir 
bairn! thowt no more on nor a stane on 
t’ road, an’ his mother——” 

Here Mrs. Schofield practically ex- 
pressed her pathetic aposiopesis by hurry- 
ing from the house, taking Archie up in 
her strong arms, and bearing him in with 
an air which said as plainly as words that 
she’d have her own way, let Ben say what 
he liked. 

“Nah!” she said, facing Ben defiantly 
with arms akimbo, after she had laid the 
child on a bed in the next room; “nah! 
tha wants thee drinkin’, does ta? Tha’'ll 
get it when tha gets a doctor—thear !” 

Ben, thus utterly defeated, beat a sullen 
retreat to the door, but cheered up a bit 
when he’d got out of sight of the house, 
and before he reached the station he had 
to put down the barrow to get his hands 
into his trousers-pocket in order to laugh. 
He never could laugh properly without 
first sinking his clenched fists into his 
trousers-pockets. 








* * Bastile "—i.e, workhouse. 


“They allus runs tender first,” he 
chuckled, alluding to the contrariness of 
the sex. Leaving the barrow at the 
station he went for the doctor, and left a 
message for him to call on his return from 
his round. 

He expected to be paid the balance of 
abuse due to him when he got back; but 
he wasn’t. When Mrs. Schofield had un- 
dressed Archie—getting his shirt off by 
sponging his wounds with warm water— 
she saw that he had been brutally beaten, 
and was stirred to a deeper pity than she 
had felt at first; and this pity was 
quickened into a more than womanly 
tenderness when she had sat by him for a 
bit as he lay, sunk still in stupor, in bed. 
She thought, as Ben had thought, of the 
little girl she had lost three years before, 
who had lain where he lay now, and as he 
lay now, insensible. A breath of sad, yet 
sweet associations, like far-off plaintive 
music, came up from the past, ‘“‘like the 
sweet south,” warm and heavy with tears. 

“ Nay, lass, what’s to do?” 

“‘They’ve thrashed him, they have, while 
his back is all mashed up and then flang 
him on t’ rails.” 

“ Nay for sewer !” 

‘“‘ An’, Ben, aw couldn’t see him lig thear 
like that baat* thinkin’ of ahr little lass, 
aw couldn’t,” 

“Aw thowt on her mysen, Liz, when 
aw browt him,” said Ben, completely thrown 
off his guard by his wife’s emotion and his 
own. 

“ Tha did, didst ta?” said Liz, looking 
up sharply with a sudden certainty that 
she’d been tricked. It wasn’t the first 
time she had detected Ben pig-driving, to 
speak ungallantly. ‘An’ t’ bastile an t’ 
infirmary an’ that wor all nowt ?” 

‘“‘ Nay, lass, tha knaws tha'rt a bit con- 
trairy nah and then, an’ aw thowt aw’d 
reverse to get thee ovver t’ deead point ”— 
a metaphor from engine-driving. 

“Tha sud hev knawn me better nor 
that, lad, an’ aw sud hev knawn thee better 
nor to think tha thowt no more on t’ bairn 
nor muck on t’ road,” said Liz, crying 
quietly, too much overcome to scold. 
‘‘Shoo’d hev been abaat his age, Ben; 
nine year old t’ fifth of next month. — Eh, 
my puir Madge—my puir Madge!” 

“ He favours her a bit abaat t’ een. Dost 
ta think he’s bahn hoamt, Liz?” 

“T can mak’ nowt on him. He’s been 





* “ Baat ”"—i.e. without. 
+ ‘ Bahn hoam”—i.e. going to die. 
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fearful bad used and that wet as though 
he’d coomed aat t’ river. It’s some mak’ of 
fever, aw reckon. Is t’ doctor bahn to 
coom t” 

“Shoo said shoo’d send him when he 
coomed in from his rahnd.” “Shoo” being 
the doctor’s housekeeper. 

When the doctor came he confirmed 
Mrs. Schofield’s suspicion of fever, only, 
like most second-rate doctors, he used 
terms so tremendous in describing it and 
its symptoms, that the poor woman had 
little hope of a mere child like Archie 
making head against such gigantic powers. 
He pronounced the child’s illness to be 
“ Pythogenetic fever, arising from a lesion, 
or morbid condition of the agminated 
glands of the small intestine.” In truth, 
Archie was suffering from a low fever of 
the typhoid kind, which had been for some 
time coming on, and was only brought 
to an earlier head by the excitement, 
hardships, and exposure of the last few 
hours. 

He had a good nurse. As Mrs. Schofield 
sat by his bed, old feelings seemed to come 
back with old associations, and she tended 
him day and night as devotedly as she had 
tended her own child three years before. 
It somehow seems that a sharp tongue in a 
woman is as commonly correlated with a 
warm heart, as long horns in a cow are 
correlated, according to Darwin, with a 
warm coat. Anyhow, they went together 
in Mrs, Schofield’s case. She so devoted 
herself to the child, that even Ben began to 
grumble, and said she had run herself that 
low that there wasn’t steam enough left to 
blow the whistle. In truth, she didn’t 
scold much in these days. Now, the more 
she did for Archie the more she was drawn 
towards him, of course. It is human 
nature, not only to like our creatures, 
whether they be children, books, or 
protégés, but also to like them in pro- 
portion to what they cost us. “Those 
things are dearest to us that cost us most,” 
says Montaigne. 

Moreover, as we have said more than 
once, Archie was intrinsically loveable, and 
at a loveable age. Therefore, Mrs. Schofield 
began tofear his convalescence only less than 
she had feared his death, for his recovery, 
too, meant parting. Archie, as she and Ben 
knew from the first, was no beggar’s brat. 
He was a gentleman, there was no mistake 
about that, and must be restored to his 
parents, when he could say who they were. 
But, when at last he could say who they 
were, both nurse and patient shirked the 





subject. Archie shrank from the bare 
idea of being tossed back into Kett’s 
clutches, with a horror that was at first 
even deeper than his longing to write to or 
hear from his mother—a horror almost 
maniacal in its intensity. Mrs. Schofield, 
on the other hand, when she had told him 
how her husband had picked him up on 
the line, gave the subject then and thence- 
forth a wide berth. 

Their failure to identify Archie with 
the boy who was supposed to have been 
drowned in escaping from Gretstane College 
is accounted for by Ben’s line running, 
not through Duxhaven, but through Sit- 
well, Otterford, and Kirkhallows, and by 
Ben’s knowledge of geography being 
limited to his line. He picked the boy 
up between Sitwell and Horseheaton—a 
run of forty-eight miles — “ twenty-three 
minutes from Horseheaton,” as he told the 
doctor, which that gentleman, thinking, 
perhaps, more of the one-horse power of 
his own carriage than of Ben’s eight-foot 
driving-wheel, translated into five or six 
miles. It is doubtful, indeed, if Ben him- 
self had heard anything of the boy, though 
the case was in all the papers, for, if there 
wasn’t an account of a railway accident in 
the papers, or, at least, of a new brake, there 
was nothing in them. Few men in England 
knew more about an engine and less about 
anything else than Ben Schofield. 

Neither Ben nor his wife, therefore, had 
the least idea of who Archie was or where 
he lived, and Mrs. Schofield was quite con- 
tent to remain ignorant. But Ben wasn’t. 
He began to regard the child as something 
he had stolen, which was probably all the 
world to someone, and should, therefore, 
be given back. When Archie was con- 
valescent, he’d say as he set off on a trip: 
“ Think on, lass, to ax him where he comes 
thro’ ;” and on his return he’d ask first 
thing, “ Hast ta fun’ aat whear he comes 
thro’?” 

“ Nay ; he’s noan so weel, mun, yet, he 
isn’t. 'T’ doctor says he mun hey’ some 
strong support intil him.” 

“ He wadn’t turn on t’ feed baat there 
wor pressure eneu in t’ boiler to stand it.” 

The “feed” is the technical name for 
the water-supply of an engine, and Ben’s 
metaphor precisely expressed the state of 
the case. However, as the mere idea of 
losing the child seemed to distress Liz so 
much, he didn’t press the matter more for 
a day or two longer. Then he spoke again 
more urgently : 


“Tt’s noan reet, Liz. If it freats thee 
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soa to loise t’ bairn, it mun freat them that 
belangs it a deal more, tha knaws. Aw’m 
capped* wi’ thee, an aw’m capped wi’ him, 
too, that he ne’er says nowt abaat ’em 
hissen.” 

‘“‘ Happen there’s noan belangs him.” 

“‘ Nay, he’s nat like nobbody’s bairn.” 

“Tha mun ax him thysen.” 

‘‘ Nay, lass, tha munnot tak’ on so. Aw 
sal miss t’ lad mysen as weel as thee; but 
there’s them that miss him more nor aither 
on us, an’ wi’ more raison. Reet’s reet, 
tha knaws, and we mun du as we'd be 
done by. Think on, nah, tha spak’ till him 
to-day.” 

It was a curious reversal of the normal 
and natural state of affairs that the husband 
should venture to lecture the wife, and 
peremptorily too ; but Liz was low-spirited 
in these days. Archie himself, however, 
spared her the pain of broaching the 
subject. He was now out of danger, but 
weak still, not in body only but in mind. 
Even grown men are childish in their con- 
valescence from typhoid fever, much more 
Archie. The child had grown very fond 
of his devoted nurse, whom he coolly called 
“Liz,” as, indeed, it was the only name 
he heard her called by, for the doctor 
addressed her invariably and deferentially 
as “ma’am.” 

“ Liz,” he began on the day of Ben’s last 
lecture. Liz, whose back was towards him, 
for she was bending over the fire stirring 
some beef-tea, answered without turning 
round : 

* Ay, doy.” 

“T should like to write to my mother, 
Liz.” 

Liz dropped the spoon and faced round 
suddenly. 

** Thee mother 

‘‘T must tell her,” said Archie, on the 
brink of tears. He thought that his flight 
from school, which was in every newspaper 
in England a month ago, would be news to 
his mother—news that would give her 
pain and send him back to Kett’s. It was 
only after a hard struggle that he made his 
mind up to write this fatal news, and a 
struggle in which it was not so much, of 
course, a sense of duty, as a longing to see 
his mother, that prevailed. Liz was sad 
and silent for a moment, smoothing back 
his hair from his forehead. 

“ For sewer tha sud write to thee mother, 
doy. Whear does shoo live?” 

“Chirnside !” in the surprised tone of 


1? 








* © Capped ”—i.e. surprised. 


a very little child, who expects everyone, 
and especially his seniors, to know what 
are the first facts of life to himself. Liz 
had no idea where Chirnside was, but 
supposed it must be near where Ben picked 
him up. Now that Archie was inevitably 
lost to her, she was free at least to gratify 
her curiosity. 

“ What do they call thee mother, doy ?” 
Liz knew the child only as “ Archie.” 

“Mrs, Pybus,” said Archie, still sur- 
prised. 

“Ts shoo a wida ?” 

“ She’s my uncle’s wife. 
man, you know.” 

This was rather confusing, but Liz 
gathered from it that the reverend gentle- 
man was Archie’s stepfather (who had out- 
raged the law by amarriage with his deceased 
wife’s sister), and she at once put down to 
his stepfatherly mercies Archie’s mangled 
back. 

‘‘ Has he been oonin on thee?” Archie, 
though Yorkshire, did not understand this 
expression “ oonin”—i.e, treating shock- 
ingly. 

He looked puzzled until Liz explained : 

‘‘Thrashing thee, aw mane, if aw may 
spak reet ; wor it he cut thee back soa, 
doy ?” 

“He!” in amazement. ‘ He’s my uncle, 
Liz——” 

“Who wor it then, Archie?” Archie’s 
horror of Kett made him fear to confide 
even in Liz. He thought his enemy was 
but a few miles off, and might come to 
hear of his whereabouts any moment. He 
looked up helplessly at his kind nurse till 
his eyes. filled and overflowed through 
weakness, and his terror of Kett, and his 
shame at withholding from Liz the con- 
fidence she so deserved. But the kind- 
ness of his nurse was greater even than her 
curiosity. ‘“‘ Thear, thear, doy, tha munnot 
think abaat it, tha munnot. Tha mun 
write to thee mother when tha’s had thee 
beef teah.” 

Liz was more perplexed than ever, but 
she thought the child’s tears too dear a 
price to pay for the secret. But Archie 
was not happy in his mind. If Liz had 
been his mother she could not have been 
kinder to him, and this distrust of her was 
a poor return. 

“Liz,” he said, suddenly sitting up in 
bed, and so giving emphasis to the con- 
fidence, ‘‘I ran away from school,” with a 
look at once appealing, apologetic, and 
anxious. 

He was immensely relieved to see her 
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look of surprise give place to one, not of 
disapproval, but of sympathy. 

“ Thro’ schooil !” 

“ You—you won’t send me back, Liz ?” 
in a faltering voice. 

“ Send thee back! eh—doy, aw wish aw 
mud keep thee allus, aw du. Tha’ll noan 
hev to goa back to yon place where they 
oonin thee soa. It’s not like thee own 
mother ’Il send thee thear agean. Shoo’s 
gooid to thee, isn’t shoo?” 

“‘ She’s—she’s——” Here Archie in his 
weakness broke into a passion of tears, 
and could say only between his sobs, “I 
—must—write to her.” 

‘For sewer tha mun, doy. Eh, but shoo 
will be in a way abaat thee!” 

For Liz understood Archie’s tears in their 
true sense, and was pricked with remorse. 





A BOARDING-HOUSE ROMANCE. 
A STORY IN ELEVEN CHAPTERS. CHAPTER IX. 

IT was too late to take any further action 
in the matter that night, but immediately 
after breakfast next morning Mr. Trevelyan 
made a bold move. 

The Von Rolandsecks were to leave the 
pension at two p.m. 

At eleven a.m. he sent in his card to 
Grafin Rolandseck with a few words on it 
in pencil, begging her to grant him a short 
interview on important business. 

The maid returned with a message from 
the Griifin to the effect that she was much 
pressed for time, but could receive Mr. 
Trevelyan for a few minutes if it was 
absolutely necessary. 

Trevelyan, undeterred by the tone of 
the permission, hastened to act upon it. 

Grifin Rolandseck received him with a 
very slight inclination of the head, and an 
expression of unconcealed surprise that was 
intended to be sufficiently embarrassing. 

It was quite thrown away upon the 
audacious American. 

She motioned him to a chair, glancing at 
her watch as she did so. 

Trevelyan bowed, seated himself, paused 
one moment with his eyes fixed upon her 
own, then said with the slight drawl which 
he unconsciously affected when under any 
strong emotion which he did not wish to 
betray : 

“IT come, madame, to propose formally 
for your daughter’s hand. I feel that I 
am under a disadvantage as a foreigner in 
such a case, but I can refer you to my 
friend the American consul at B—— for 
corroboration of my statements regarding 





position, and so on. I belong to a tolerably 
old family, though I am an American; our 
branch was among the earliest colonists; 
and I am well-off, | may say rich, according 
to European ideas of wealth. Iam a com- 
parative stranger to you, and I expect no 
lady to promise her daughter’s hand to a 
man about whose character she knows as 
little as you do about mine. Although 
there is nothing whatever in my past which 
I need conceal, I know the world and the 
necessity for caution in the most plausible- 
looking cases too well, not to be willing to 
submit to any reasonable period of pro- 
bation that you may suggest, before asking 
you to give your consent to my marriage 
with your daughter. I await your answer 
with suspense, madame, and I entreat you 
to act as leniently as your duties of guardian 
to your daughter will allow.” 

Grifin Rolandseck heard him to the end 
with a perfectly expressionless face. He 
could read nothing in it, not even the 
familiar pride. 

‘“‘ Permit me to thank you for the honour 
you do my daughter and myself by your 
proposal, to which, however, I can only 
give an unqualified refusal. You will not see 
my daughter again, Mr. Trevelyan, so I 
trust this sudden fancy may pass away 
sooner than you expect at this moment 
—this is my best wish for you.” 

Trevelyan turned perceptibly paler, but 
lost none of his self-command. 

** May I beg you to favour me with your 
reasons for this decision, madame ?” 

“T regret that I cannot give them. To 
do so would only pave the way to useless 
argument on your part. Enough that I 
have reasons, and sufficiently strong ones. 
You will observe that my decision is only 
a repetition of my daughter's; both are 
unalterable.” 

“ Pardon me, madame, for venturing to 
remind you that if the purport of your 
daughter’s answer to me yesterday were the 
same, the manner was different. I drew 
my own conclusions from that manner— 
conclusions that I would speak of to no 
one living but yourself, her mother. There 
was that in your daughter’s manner which 
seemed to say that I was not wholly 
indifferent to her, I even succeeded in 
drawing from her an admission that her 
objection was not to me personally. Under 
these circumstances you will forgive me 
if I decline to allow the subject to be 
dismissed in the summary manner you 
desire.” 

It was the Griifin’s turn to pale now. 
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Trevelyan’s words brought a scene of last 
night vividly before her eyes. 

She saw her daughter seated before a 
table, her face buried in her hands, her 
attitude one of utter grief. As she looked 
up, startled by her mother’s entrance, for 
it was after midnight, she had disclosed 
a face so pale and tear-stained as to be 
scarcely recognisablefor her own. Unnerved 
by her emotion and her lonely watch, 
she had thrown herself upon her mother’s 
neck, and sobbed out the whole tale. 

She told her that the sins of the father 
had been terribly visited upon the child that 
night. She told her that Trevelyan loved 
her, and that she loved him with her whole 
heart and soul. If they must part life 
would be intolerable to her from henceforth. 
She slid to the ground, still clinging to her 
mother, and begged her on her knees to have 
mercy upon her, and let her marry Trevelyan 
in spite of everything. She besought her to 
confess that she, Gabrielle, was free from 
blame, that she had not incurred the fearful 
punishment she had meant till now to bear. 

Griifin Rolandseck, with bleeding heart, 
had had to tell her that strong and blind 
as love might seem in its first ardour, a 
whisper of disgrace in connection with the 
adored object had power to destroy it in a 
moment. Was Gabrielle von Rolandseck the 
girl to pave the way to marriage with a 
humiliating confession which in itself would 
be throwing herself upon the generosity of 
the man she loved? Let her reflect that 
even in the event of his feeling bound in 
honour not to withdraw his offer, nay, even 
supposing that he still cared for her in 
spite of everything, a day would surely 
come when, the first glamour of love having 
passed away, her husband would come to 
dwell more and more upon that disgrace 
which he might have been able to forget 
lay upon his wife, but which he could never 
forget lay upon his children. 

It was a line of argument to which 
Gabrielle’s proud instincts made her pecu- 
liarly susceptible. A sharp silent conflict 
had ended in her renouncing her hopes and 
wishes. 

As all this flashed before Griifin Roland- 
seck’s mental vision she blanched visibly. 
She looked at Trevelyan with sternness ; 
she almost hated him for the suffering he 
had brought upon her darling. 

“T repeat, Mr. Trevelyan, that I intend 
to settle this matter at once and for ever. 
My daughter and I refuse to consider your 
proposal ; as a gentleman you will accept 
this answer as what it is—final. My 





daughter told me, with regret, last evening 
that she feared she had not been sufficiently 
decided in the manner in which she declined 
your offer yesterday. You see you took 
her at such a disadvantage.” 

The blood rushed into Trevelyan’s face 
at the sneer. 

“Then, madame, your daughter shall 
have another and a fairer hearing. I ask 
you to allow me to see her now, here, in 
your presence.” 

The Griifin smiled bitterly. 

“That, sir, is impossible. My daughter 
left this village early this morning, and is 
a long way from here now. It was her 
wish, as well as my own, that you should 
not see her again.” 

Trevelyan rose excitedly. 

“You have condescended to resort to 
stratagem, madame? Good. I shall follow 
your daughter at once. You will find 
the world too small to hide her from me, 
Griifin Rolandseck. Your daughter is not 
indifferent to me, and nothing but indif- 
ference should come between us. I tell 
you plainly, but with all respect, that I 
shall make it my business from this 
moment to follow you wherever you may 
go, until you consent to give me a fair 
trial in this matter. From the day that 
you agree to appoint a term of probation, 
long or short, you will find me not only 
courteous, but devoted to you; and if the 
day ever comes on which your daughter 
gives me her hand, you will gain a son who 
will know how to fulfil his duty towards 
the mother of his wife. Till then, and not 
without real regret, I must regard myself 
as your opponent at a game of skill. This 
last time that you do me the honour to 
receive me as an acquaintance, may I take 
your hand in token of respect and good- 
will? Thank you, Grifin. Though you 
have hit me very hard this morning, I 
cannot forget that you are her mother.” 

His voice was not perfectly steady as he 
spoke the last words, and he left the room 
precipitately. 


CHAPTER X. 


IT was an easy matter for Trevelyan to 
learn the name of the place for which 
Grifin Gabrielle Rolandseck and maid had 
taken tickets that morning. The next 
train thither left at three p.m., and George 
Trevelyan was the first person to take his 
seat in it. 

He withdrew into the farthest corner of 
the carriage, not wishing to thrust himself 
unpleasantly upon the old Griifin, who, he 
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knew, was leaving by the same train. To 
his surprise, however, she did not arrive, 
and he almost began to give her credit for 
having wilfully misled him. 

It was nine o’clock when he reached his 
destination. His first act was to purchase 
a Baedeker’s Guide, and seek out all the 
best hotels. He then called a carriage 
and drove from one to the other, strolling 
into the coffee-room, ordering a cup of tea, 
and casually asking if two ladies had 
arrived by the early train from C——. 

None of the answers he received would 
apply to Griifin Gabrielle Rolandseck. 

As he had no intention of making his 
presence known to her until the next day 
in any case, he gave up the quest at eleven, 
selecting a very central hotel for his night’s 
lodging. 

He was up betimes the next morning, 
and scoured the town—in vain. He met 
the two trains from C—— in the course of 
the day, in the hope of seeing the Grifin 
descend from one of them, also without 
result, 

Nevertheless Mr. Trevelyan was not 
mistaken in supposing Gabrielle to be in 
the town, he was only mistaken in sup- 
posing her to be in any of the hotels. 
While he was searching high and low for 


her, she was safe behind theiron bars of the 
Convent of Notre Dame, pouring out her 
troubles to a little old lady in the dress of 


a nun, The lady was the superior of the 
convent, and Gabrielle’s great-aunt. 

The sister superior received guests for a 
few weeks’ retreat occasionally, and in the 
present position of affairs the convent had 
seemed to offer the safest shelter. 

Trevelyan, having wandered about the 
whole day without success, began to 
wonder whether the Grifin had deferred 
her departure from C , or had gone in 
an altogether opposite direction. 

To settle the matter he telegraphed to 
his servant, asking if his old rooms were 
now vacant. In case they were still occu- 
pied the man was not to mention his 
question at the pension, but must telegraph 
at once either way. 

He waited in the office till the reply came. 

“Qld rooms occupied ; lady too ill to 
leave as arranged.” 

So that was the explanation. Then 
depend upon it Gabrielle would soon be on 
the spot, if indeed she were not there 
already. 

It must be admitted with regret that 
Mr. Trevelyan did not exhibit any great 
humanity towards his foe at this crisis. He 





forgot to speculate upon the nature or 
severity of the Griifin’s illness, or how far 
he himself might have been the cause of it. 
He contented himself with taking a seat in 
the midnight express on the return journey. 

It was not quite seven o’clock the next 
morning when he walked into the pension 
dining-room, where Friiulein Sommerrock 
was superintending the arrangement of the 
breakfast-table. 

His first question was about Griifin 
Rolandseck’sstate, and whether herdaughter 
was with her. 

“No,” was the answer. ‘“ Although the 
frau Griifin has been so ill that she might 
have died, she would allow nobody but her 
aunt to be telegraphed for. We cannot 
understand it at all. The aunt is the 
superior of a convent somewhere, and 
could not leave herself, we suppose ; any 
way, she has only sent two of the nuns to 
nurse the Grifin, and mother and I believe 
that the Grifin Gabrielle knows nothing at 
ail about her mother’s illness.” 

The news fell on Trevelyan like a thunder- 
bolt. It seemed to him that he incurred a 
heavy responsibility by preventing the girl’s 
being summoned to her mother at such a 
moment, for he had no doubt that his 
presence in the house was the obstacle to 
her coming. 

He went to his room perplexed enough. 
It soon became clear to him that if he were 
the obstacle, as a gentleman he had but one 
course open to him. He must leave the 
field clear. It was uncommonly disagree- 
able, but there was no other way out of the 
difficulty. 

Now came the question, how to convey 
his decision to Griifin Rolandseck ? It was 
necessary that she should be informed of his 
intention to go away, and to remain away, 
otherwise she would not be likely to run 
the risk of allowing her daughter to come 
back. His plan was evidently to send a 
verbal message to the Griifin through one 
of her attendants, as she would probably 
not be strong enough to read a written 
one. He asked Frau Sommerrock to 
procure him an interview with the sister 
as soon as possible. 

The nun came down into the drawing- 
room immediately. Trevelyan looked at 
her narrowly. He wanted, if possible, to 
get some idea of her character before saying 
what he had to say. 

He saw a tall, thin woman before him, 
a woman no longer young, whose sad eyes 
and lined brow told him that she had not 
been able to shut sorrow out of her convent 
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cell. Her eyes brightened slightly as she cast 
a penetrating glance at him, and there was 
decision as well as grace in her courteous 
bow. 

“Keenness and goodness combined— 
a valuable mixture. I shall be able to talk 
sense to her,” thought the cool-headed 
American. 

“T owe you an apology for having 
requested the favour of this interview, 
madame, but I had an important reason for 
doing so.” Trevelyan spoke in German. 
“T only learnt the grave nature of Grifin 
Rolandseck’s illness on my return here this 
morning. This illness, for certain reasons, 
is a source of special regret and anxiety to 
me. Iam particularly uneasy on account 
of the absence of Griffin Gabrielle 
Rolandseck ; it is on this subject that I wish 
to speak to you. Certain circumstances 
may make the Frau Griifin unwilling to 
summon her daughter to her side however 
ill she may be, but while I admit the 
weightiness of these reasons, it, neverthe- 
less, seems to me an unadvisable, I might 
almost say a cruel proceeding, to keep 
the young Griifin in ignorance of her 
mother’s illness, or if she has been informed 
of it, it is equally inconsiderate to condemn 
her to a state of unbearable suspense by 
forbidding her to take her place by her 
mother’s sick-bed, a placethat is adaughter’s 
sacred right at such a time.” 

“Tt is certainly a daughter’s privilege 
to wait upon her mother in illness under 
ordinary circumstances, but there are cases 
in which the most affectionate daughters are 
called upon to renounce this privilege from 
higher considerations. This is such a case.” 

Trevelyan knitted his brow, and could not 
repress a slight movement of impatience. 

“Pardon my saying, madame, that I 
imagine there must be a temptation in 
members of any religious order to demand 
from ordinary humanity sacrifices that only 
a life of devotion and self-denial has made 
possible for themselves. It seems to me 
that you do so in this case. Probably you do 
not know Griifin Gabrielle Rolandseck. 
She is young, is endowed with warm and 
deep feelings, and idolises her mother. I 
believe she would be capable of any heroism 
to prolong her life or alleviate her suffer- 
ings, but Ido not believe that she would 
be capable of the heroism that demanded 
absence from her mother’s sick chamber, 
and the risk of absence from her mother’s 
dying bed.” 

“1 know Grifin Gabrielle, sir, and I 
cannot agree with you.” 





“Then, madame, you may have seen 
her, but I question whether you know her. 
But be the young lady’s duty in the matter 
what it may, I believe the obstacles that 
prevent her being summoned can be 
smoothed away if you will kindly deliver 
a message from me to the Frau Griifin. I 
have reason to believe that my presence 
here is the chief difficulty in the way of 
Grifin Gabrielle Rolandseck’s return. I 
will therefore beg you to do me the favour 
to present my compliments to the Frau 
Griifin, and to tell her that I shall hold 
myself in readiness to leave this neigh- 
bourhood whenever she may desire, and 
that I pledge my word not to return during 
her daughter’s stay, be it long or short.” 

There was apause. The sister spoke at 
last with some hesitation : 

“T hope Iam not doing wrong when I 
venture to say that I know enough of the 
circumstances to be able to appreciate 
your sentiments, I will give the message, 
and bring the answer as soon as possible.” 

“ That would be troubling you too much. 
A line on a card is all that is necessary.” 

“To say a word takes less time than to 
write it. If you should happen to be in the 
garden about dinner-time—it is deserted 
then, and I take a few minutes’ exercise 
there—I will give you your answer.” 

The interview left Trevelyan with an un- 
accountable sense of relief, almost of hope. 
He felt attracted by the sister ; he gathered 
that she knew something about the real 
state of affairs, and he did not think she 
was inclined to be very hard upon him. 

He was waiting in the garden long before 
dinner-time. The sister did not appesr 
until the gong had sounded. 

Both bowed. 

“Shall we sit down?” asked the nun, 
with a glance at the bench that stood 
against the wall of the house, just under 
the window of Frau Sommerrock’s room. 

Trevelyan moved towards it without 
speaking. 

“The Grifin thanks you for your 
message—it touched her.” 

Trevelyan looked up in surprise. The 
little casement window overhead was softly 
opened, but so slightly as to be scarcely 
perceptible. 

“¢ She will not take advantage of it, how- 
ever, as I thought. She sends you word 
that she is so much better as to look 
forward to joining her daughter very soon 
now; until she can do that she would 
rather deny herself her company than in- 
convenience Herr Trevelyan. She wished 
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me to say that you must not think her 
decision implied the slightest doubt of 
your word, she is sure you would keep that, 
but it is her wish that neither she nor her 
daughter should ever put you to incon- 
venience again, although you are good 
enough to look upon this as trifling.” 

Trevelyan’s colour deepened. He bent 
towards the nun, and spoke impulsively. 
His voice was low, his emotion vibrated 
through it : 

‘* Madame, you are vowed to a life of 
good works, of sympathy, and charity. I 
may surely venture to speak to you with 
more openness and sincerity than I should 
do to a woman of the world. I believe 
you would feel sorry for me if you knew 
all, as I see you know a little of this 
matter. Do not consider me impertinent 
if I beg you to let me confide my diffi- 
culties to you; all I ask in return is a 
word of sympathy, if you do not see 
your way to give me a word of advice.” 

He waited a moment. The sister's 
silence encouraged him to proceed. 

“TI am very unhappy. I love Grifin 
Gabrielle Rolandseck devotedly, and she 
refuses my suit. I may tell you, madame, 
that she alleges no adequate reason for 
doing so, and I cannot but believe, loving 
her as I do, that I could have brought her 
to care for me in time, if her mother 
would have countenanced our engagement. 
The Frau Grifin will not listen to it, 
however, and three days without seeing 
Gabrielle have sufficed to show me how 
desperate my case is. Iam not the same 
man since this disappointment, and if I 
cannot overcome Gabrielle’s objections I 
shall never be the same again. Life is not 
worth living without her, I must win her 
or Iam ruined. The world thinks lightly 
of such matters and would laugh at the 
statement, but my words may have mean- 
ing for you. Madame, if the salvation of a 
soul, more or less, is a matter of any 
moment to you, I entreat you to open 
Gabrielle’s eyes to what she is doing. 
Surely she cannot persevere in her present 
conduct |” 

Frau Sommerrock’s casement began to 
move curiously as if held by a hand that 
trembled violently, but how could Tre- 
velyan and the nun, sitting with their backs 
to it, suspect that they were overheard? 

“She must, she has no choice. You 
only see things as they appear, not as they 
are. One thing I may tell you for your 
comfort, you have escaped certain sorrow as 
well as uncertain happiness by her decision.” 





The nun spoke rapidly and in a low, 
agitated voice, as if the words escaped her 
in spite of her better judgment. 

* Madame !” 


‘“‘ Your story has interested me. I know . 


the family well, and I know the reason 
that made it impossible for Gabrielle to 
accept you though she lov—if she had 
loved you.” 


“And that reason? You will not 


stop short there? You would never leave 
Pray speak, 


me in this hideous suspense ? 
you may trust me.” 

** T—I ought not.” 

“That reason is——” 

‘Since you will have it, that reason is a 
great stain upon her father’s name. The 
Rolandsecks are a very old and a very 
proud family, but for all that the last 
count degraded himself to commit a crime 
—forgery—and he died, a common criminal, 
in a common prison. The only excuses 
that can be made for him are further blots 
on his character. He was weak-minded 
anda gambler. You know what you have 
escaped now. Do your blighted hopes look 
so terrible by the light of this revelation ? 
Don’t you rather congratulate yourself 
on having been saved from pledging your 
honour to Graf Rolandseck’s daughter ?” 

Trevelyan drew a long breath. He had 
not a single word to say, the statement 
had stunned him. 

Here was a reason indeed! Even in 
his present excited state he could not deny 
that for a moment. The name he bore 
was not a distinguished one, but it had 
been unsullied through many generations, 
and it dawned upon him in this moment 
how jealous he was of its honour. 

A mad longing possessed him to win 
Gabrielle even in spite of this, but it was 
held in check by a chilling sense that he 
owed it to himself and to those of his 
name to look this wretched fact steadily in 
the face before pressing his suit farther. 
The sister's words had impressed him, 
a miserable conviction was stealing over 
him that even blighted hopes were not 
the worst evil that could befall man. 

** Gabrielle acted kindly, not cruelly, you 
see,” said the sister softly. 

‘* Perhaps she did—Heaven only knows ! 
But don’t imagine that what you have told 
me lowers her one bit in my estimation, 
poor girl! The circumstance that you 
have confided to me is a very serious one, 
and we are all the slaves of circumstances, 
even when we believe that we have risen 
into another and a higher world through 
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love. This fact has flung me from heaven 
to earth rather roughly, but I love 
Gabrielle still, and shall love her always, 
however this miserable knowledge may 
affect my actions.” 

“That is no concern of mine, nor of 
hers either now. My end is accomplished, 
I have reconciled you to your fate by open- 
ing your eyes to the truth. We have no 
more to say to each other, you and I, 
Good-bye, and Heaven bless you !” 

Trevelyan would have replied, but she 
turned and left him before he could do so. 
He was not very sorry; he hardly knew 
what he could have said. 

Frau Sommerrock’s window blew to 
softly ; the hand that had held it open was 
withdrawn. 


CHAPTER XI. 


ALL that night Trevelyan was racked 
with tortures of doubt and indecision. He 
believed that he would have little difficulty 
in persuading the woman he loved to con- 
sent to become his wife if he chose to 
press his suit, but the question that 
troubled him was how far he would be 
acting wisely to press it, under the circum- 
stances. Gabrielle was very dear to him, 
but honour was very dear to him, too, and 
whatever threatened to dim the lustre of 
that, it seemed to him, could not be really 
desirable, longed he for it never so wildly. 
Trevelyan was a true-born American; 
caution and keenness were part of his 
very nature, though that nature was 
capable of noble disinterestedness and 
enthusiasm on occasion. He brought all 
his sense to bear upon the difficult matter 
that he had to settle at once and for ever. 

It ended in his gaining what he believed 
to be a most praiseworthy victory over him- 
self. Before going down to breakfast, he 
looked round his room, and collected his 
things together one by one with a dismal 
determination to lose no time in leaving 
the place and its associations behind him 
for ever. He dared not trust himself here 
any longer. He told Frau Sommerrock his 
intention at breakfast, and received her 
loud lamentations with a calmness that 
wounded her considerably. 

As he was going to his room later he 
was startled by a sound from Grifin 
Rolandseck’s sitting-room. What was it? 

A hand being swept softly and linger- 
ingly over the keys of a zither, two or 
three chords of an air he knew well. 
Then sudden silence. 





All the strength of his fine resolutions 
melted away. He was fascinated to the 
spot, he could not move. 

In a single instant a dozen memories 
and considerations rushed into his mind. 
Her face came before him as he had seen 
it that first time in the carriage, with the 
strange sadness shadowing its beauty. 
Her character came before him in all the 
proud nobility that prompted her to 
sacrifice every chance of future happiness 
because of her father’s sin. Her lonely, 
unprotected youth came before him, and 
—nmingled with all, rising above all—her 
love for himself. 

Had he been mad that he had dreamed of 
letting anything in the wide world keep him 
from her? Looked atby the lightof her noble 
self, what were the obstacles that stood in 
his path but mean, selfish considerations. 
Did he not know that he possessed the 
priceless treasure of her love, and was she 
not very unhappy, very helpless? Was 
George Trevelyan the man to forsake the 
woman he loved in such an hour ? 

He did not wait to knock at the door, or 
to do anything else respectful and proper. 
He walked straight in, and was rewarded 
by seeing Gabrielle’s own eyes fixed sadly 
on her silent zither. 

As she looked up, a sudden wave of 
scarlet swept over her face, making even 
her forehead pink, and new life tlashed 
into her wan eye. 

‘Gabrielle, Gabrielle, you are here, 
thank Heaven! I have come to tell you 
that all that is no excuse for breaking 
my heart. You are dearer to me than 
ever you were, now that I know all. 
Promise me that you will make my life 
blissful with your presence, and I will 
swear to charm all your own troubles 
away. They are things of the past 
already, my love. We will take your 
mother with us to my country, and you 
will learn to love it, as my people will love 
you. You will only be my wife there, 
Gabrielle; there will be no shadow on 
Mrs. Trevelyan’s name !” 

He had taken her in his arms, 

The proud heart that had been frozen 
so long was melted at last, and hot tears 
were falling like rain upon his breast. 

**T ought to send you away even now 
for your own sake, Mr. Trevelyan, but I 
cannot, I cannot. I was in Frau Sommer- 
rock’s room when you spoke to the sister 
in the garden, and heard all; it was I who 
told her to tell you. Are you surprised 
that I am here? I could not stay away 








d Every vestige of colour forsook his face. 
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when my mother was so ill, but I did not 
mean to see you again. I persuaded my 
aunt to lend me a cloak, and a long thick 
veil of one of the nuns, to travel in, so the 
people here, who have never caught sight 
of me since, put me down for a sister from 
the convent. What I have suffered since 
I returned! I thought I had quite made 
up my mind to our separation before. It is 
very wicked and selfish of me to cling to 
you because I love you so, but I have been 
trying to face life without you, and it was 
terrible, terrible! You sacrifice very, very 
much in making me your wife, but my 
love shall make it all up to you. It 
shall, indeed !” 








“WILLING.” 


THE wind wails sadly from the distant seas, 
The wind sobs lowly through the leafless trees, 
Their voice, the only sound that stirs the gloom, 
That shadow-like hangs o’er the silent room ; 
And in my solitude I sit and muse, 

How all would change for me, so I could choose 
One hand to turn the lock, one voice to cheer, 
One step to measure music for my ear! 


Dear, the great chair stands empty by the hearth, 

The blaze you love leaps up in fickle mirth. 

How the dark curls would show against the red, 

If ’gainst yon cushion leant the proud young 
head ; 

How the blue eyes would ’neath their lashes 
shine 

And the rare smile flash out to answer mine, 

If the strong yearning could but prove its might, 

And bring you to me for an hour to-night. 


T have so much to ask, so much to say. 

I tire of dreaming night and haunted day; 

*Tis not so very much to ask of Fate. 

I know her bonds are strong, her law is great ; 

I make no struggle ’gainst her stern decree. 

I ask one hour, no more, for you and me; 

The whole world narrows to one passionate wish. 
A pool makes ocean for one little fish. 


T push aside the curtain ; in the skies, 

Pale, ’mid the driving clouds the pale moon lies, 

Steadfast, or shining lone in gleamy space, 

Or when the blackness sweeps across her face ; 

So, amid hope, care, trouble, joy, or pain, 

Unshaken monarch of my life you reign. 

Does the deep longing make its power known ? 

The centred will call to you: ‘*Come, mine 
own ?” 





A KAFFIR TOAD. 
A STORY IN TWO CHAPTERS. CHAPTER IL. 


WISDEN lent his guest a mounted Hot- 
tentot, under whose direction he rode 
straight across the veldt to New Rush, 
with the purpose of examining Sinclair 
before visiting Pniel. The moon rose 
early, the horses were good, and by 
nine o'clock they brought him _ into 
camp. The first passer-by directed him to 
Skinner’s tent, a fabric of three rooms, 
surrounded by canvas dependencies, stable, 
cookhouse, servants’ quarters, store-room. 





Bang was entertaining friends, as usual, 
though his blacks had but just begun to wash 
the driving cart in which he had returned 
from Annandale—for, travelling at leisure, 
he had stayed the night at Pniel. Sinclair, 
a big fat-faced half-breed, showed in the 
visitor. Half-a-dozen men, flushed with 
drink and excitement, sat round the table in 
a room lined with green baize, carpeted, 
handsomely furnished. Heaps of gold stood 
at every man’s elbow; the cards set out 
before Skinner were piled with sovereigns. 

* Are you all on? Eh, who is it?” to 


Sinclair. ‘‘ You’re as welcome as drink, 
Hutchinson. Take the bank a moment, 
Spud.” 


As they entered the comfortable bedroom 
Skinner said : 

“I’m driving care away with a mild faro 
to-night for a change. What is it brings 
you here? All well at Annandale? That’s 
right! What is it then?” 

Hutchinson told his purpose, which 
Skinner could not assist in any way. He 
called Sinclair, who had never heard of 
Stump. Oh, the Kaffir he talked to at 
Annandale dam? Never knew his name 
till now, though they had been acquainted 
ever since Sinclair arrived on the fields. 
For the rest, he had nothing to tell. Each 
went his way after that gossip. 

The “hotels” of New Rush were not 
abodes of peace at that time, but Hutchin- 
son was weak, and worried, and tired. 
He turned out at dawn, and rode to Pniel. 
If Stump had walked thither at a com- 
fortable rate he had probably arrived about 
nightfall of the day before, and though he 
had left the place, people who saw him 
would still have a clear recollection of 
the toothless Kaffir. But if Stump had 
travelled at full speed, he might have left 
Pniel fifty miles behind. Hutchinson 
reached Jardine’s at evening. In the bar sat 
an acquaintance, Mr. Bean, late trooper in 
his own regiment, now an inspector of the 
Frontier Police. Most fortunate it was. 
Mr. Bean would understand the situation, 
and would follow instructions. Forthwith, 
taking him apart, Hutchinson consulted 
the inspector. 

“ Well, sir,” said Mr. Bean, “I think I 
may say your business is settled, and so is 
Meinheer Stump’s. Unless I’m greatly 
mistook, you'll find the man you're looking 
for in the police hospital, if he’s not yet 
been taken to the dead-house. We'll see, 
sir, if you like.” 

Going along Bean told what he knew. At 
early dawn on the day previous, “old Davy,” 
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the keeper of a small canteen at the Drift— 
the ford—brought word to the station that 
a wounded Kaffir lay outside his door. 
He was carried to the hospital, where the 
doctor pronounced him dead drunk and 
mortally hurt. 

They crossed the river, and Bean pointed 
out a miserable shed of canvas, some twenty 
feet from the path. 

‘‘ That’s the place,” said he. 

“ What sort of a man is old Davy ?” 

“Why, I should say average, for his 
sort. One don’t look for much virtue in a 
canteen-keeper. Davy’s not a chap you'd 
charge with murder, unless you'd some- 
thing to go on. But in a general way his 
sort’s a bad ’un. If you're going to ask 
him questions, I’d wait till the morning if 
I was you.” 

They reached the police hospital. The 
face of the wounded man was so swathed 
with bandages and sticking-plaister that 
Hutchinson would have scarcely recognised 
it. But his ill-formed jaw was not to be 
mistaken, and a strained withdrawal of the 
lips showed it to the fullest. Stump had 
lain insensible for thirty-six hours or more. 
Hutchinson waited on the doctor. 

“T say frankly,” replied that pleasant 
gentleman, “that I can form no opinion. 
If the patient were white, he would 
be in his grave by this time, but I’ve 
not been long enough in the country to 
diagnose a Kaffir. Experience as yet has 
only proved my ignorance. Your boy’s 
skull is fractured, and he has two or three 
killing wounds besides; but I should be 
not at all surprised if he got over it.” 

“How long will it be before he 
recovers }” 

“ Mind you, it’s a hundred to one he'll 
die, but if he doesn’t—then I have no idea 
what will happen.” 

Hutchinson returned with the inspector 
to Pniel. He asked what clothes Stump 
wore, and whether anything had been 
found about him. 

“Qh, didn’t I tell you, sir? He hadn’t 
a rag on his body.” 

“Then of course he had been robbed.” 

“Well, we didn’t know he was any 
body’s boy, so the nakedness was not par- 
ticularly noticed. It would be a strange 
thing in this camp, if a man lay senseless 
for an hour at night, and was not robbed.” 

Next day Hutchinson visited the canteen. 
As I have said, it was a rag of canvas 
stretched on boughs. Behind the board 
on tressels which crossed its width, the 
sleeping gear of Mr. Davy lay hideously 





conspicuous. A blear-eyed, towsled giant 
was he, cunning and brutal, but he did not 
look a murderer. 

“T want you to tell me all you know 
about that Kaffir. He is my boy.” 

Mr. Davy had told all he knew to the 
police. He mixed a drink for the enquirer, 
another for himself, and held out his hand 
for the money. 

“‘ Here’s a half-sovereign,” said Hutchin- 
son, “You may work out the change if 
you like—on oath——’ 

“This is a lonely place, mate, after dark, 
though it’s ’twixt the two camps. I don’t 
know nothin’ as would harm anybody, an’ 
I can’t lie. What is it you want?” 

“ Had you seen that Kaffir before ?” 

“Yes, I had. He came here to ask a 
drink in the afternoon——” 

“Tn the afternoon? At what hour?” 

“ As near three o’clock as might be, for 
I'd just tumbled out of a snooze which I 
take arter dinner. He asks a drink, I say, 
an’ he cuts away smart when I asks him 
what he means by showing his nose inside 
a ’spectable canteen. But,” he continued, 
“the nigger got his drink at some black- 
guard hole, an’ more’n one or two; for 
when I see him again, just at dark, he 
was in deep water, as they say.” 

“ And that’s all? On your oath?” 

“ Have ye another of them little things, 
mate ?” 

“ Yes, if you earn it!” 

“‘ Well, what I say can’t do no one any 
harm unless they deserve it. When that 
Kaffir was hanging round at nightfall, a 
man came to him, a coloured man—I can’t 
say more’n that, | swear. An’ they crossed 
the drift to Pniel. There, I’ve done.” 

“You wouldn’t know the coloured man 
again ?” 

“No, mate; I tell you fair I would 
not.” 

Hutchinson paid the sovereign, and went 
to enquire about Stump. Not the least 
change was reported. For three days he 
employed himself and Bean in seeking a 
clue to his boy’s movements, but none 
turned up. Out of patience, and satisfied 
now that Stump was a thief, Hutchinson 
thought of leaving him where he was. 
Bean and the doctor counselled him in 
a friendly way to deposit a sum for 
expenses and for the burial. At this 
suggestion he rebelled. 

“Tf I have to pay for the fellow, I'd 


rather have him under my own eye. Can 
he travel, doctor ?” 
“T don’t know that he can’t. We want 
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his bed badly. You'll take him in a waggon, 
of course }” 

So one day Hutchinson carried off the 
interesting patient, a senseless bag of 
bones. In the servants’ quarters at Annan- 
dale, a group of huts not too near the 
main building, a pensioned old Hottentot 
was very glad to take charge of Stump, 
and she confidently promised to bring 
him round, Then Hutchinson sought 
Mr. Wisden, who did not object in the 
least. A Kaffir more or less, sick or well, 
made no difference. 

Stump’s adventure was not very inter- 
esting, when all believed that he had met 
with his deserts ; but the problem of his 
arrival at Pniel within nine hours of 
leaving Annandale, challenged the wit of 
the supper-party. It was a lonely road to 
travel, and, besides, what farmer, digger, 
or trader would give a seat to a black ? 

“One of my neighbours has lost a horse, 
I expect,” said Wisden ; “that’s what it 
comes to.” 

“And a near neighbour, too,” Hutchin- 
son added. 

The next night, when they sat in the 
study, in which Grace alone was allowed to 
take a chair, she said : 

“This matter interests me so much, 


father, that I have sent all round to enquire. 
No one in the neighbourhood has lost a 


horse.” 

“Then Stump flew, that’s all! When 
he recovers, he’ll tell us the trick, perhaps,” 
Half an hour afterwards, Grace asked : 

“ By-the-bye, father, has Sinclair sent 
back Cherry Ripe?” 

* One of Jardine’s people brought her in 
yesterday.” 

Hutchinson was startled by a sudden 
thought. 

“Did Sinclair go on horseback, then ?” 

‘Skinner had left hia cart at Pniel, and 
they rode here. His boy’s horse fell lame, 
and I lent him Cherry Ripe to return.” 

“May I ask, sir, whether you saw 
Sinclair’s horse, or whether you took his 
word for its lameness ?” 

“J didn’t see it. Egad! this suggests 
a commoner trick than flying! Your boy 
has adiamond—Sinclair borrows a horse, 
takes him to Pniel, and then robs him! 
It’s as plain as could be.” 

“ You forget, sir, that Bang Skinner was 
there. Did Sinclair start, leading his own 
horse ?” 

“Yes; I see the difficulty. He pre- 
tended to leave his own horse somewhere, 
I expect.” 





“Sinclair didn’t leave him anywhere 
along the road,” said Grace quietly. 

“You have sent to enquire?” asked 
Wisden, rather astonished. “ Well, we 
may take it for granted that the fellow 
deceived his master somehow.” 

* And he was not long in working the 
trick either,” Hutchinson said. “ It’s clear, 
if you reckon the time, that Stump must 
have travelled very quick. That Skinner 
should not have observed him on that 
veldt, which is as smooth as a floor, nor 
noticed that his lame horse had been hard 
ridden, seems strange.” 

‘What do you mean by that look? 
Upon my honour, Hutchinson, I would not 
have believed that one of your name could 
hint such a charge.” 

“T hint nothing, sir, but I mean to 
enquire.” 

** As deep as you please ; but don’t insult 
my friends with your jealous fancies ! 
There, my boy, sit down; I can make 
allowance, but you must do the same.” 

Hutchinson sat down, and talked for a 
few moments constrainedly ; then he said 
good-night. An hour later, just before the 
bolts were drawn, he dropped his pack of 
clothes from the bedroom window. In that 
large household it was easy to slip through 
the front door unperceived. When all had 
gone to their rooms, Hutchinson spread his 
rug on the stoop and lay down. 

Sleep would not have come to him that 
night though he had lain on rose-leaves 
without a crumpled petal in a yard of 
thickness, Since Skinner was chosen, he 
would go, never to return. But to him, 
feverish and distracted, came a vision white 
in the moonbeams, beautiful as love. 

“Dear Mr. Hutchinson,” Grace pleaded, 
“JT beg you to come in. We don't 
allow even a Kaffir to sleep here beneath 
the level of the dams. You are ill! Pray, 
pray return to your room.” 

“ There is nothing I could have refused 
you an hour ago, Miss Wisden. If this 
spot is dangerous, I beg you not to stay.” 

“Then I will fetch father. Please listen 
to me.” 

Hutchinson felt that his host’s arrival 
would make the situation ridiculous. He 
had been sitting on the rug, but now he 
got up, and instantly became aware of 
racking pains, of phantasma in his sight, and 
singular indecision in the use of his limbs. 
Grace saw him falter and caught his arm. 

‘* You have taken the fever, Mr. Hutchin- 
son! Qh, how dreadful! Can you walk 
in? Lean on me!” 
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“T can walk, but not indoors,” he 
answered with the vehemence of heated 
blood. ‘I would die in the veldt sooner! 
I’m honest, Miss Wisden, and it was not 
jealousy made me speak. God bless you! 
Let me go!” _ 

“T know it was not jealousy. When 
father thinks the matter out he will own 
there is cause for suspicion. Don’t give 
him more pain. Oh, please come in !” 

“Do you suspect Skinner? Then you 
do not love him?” 

*‘T do not, and I never shall.” 

“Love me, Grace! Try! Promise 
that, or I would rather die here than 
live.” 

“How can I, Mr. Hutchinson? It is 
ungenerous to ask when you are in this 
state.” 

“T will go in and get well. 
free—— You love no one?” 

“No one in the world—like that.” 

“Then I will win your love. NowI obey 

ou.” 

: As Grace cautiously fitted the bars of 
the door, she watched his feeble pro- 
gress through the dusky room. Presently 
Mr. Wisden came, with those simple 
medicines that alleviate the common 
fever. But, on returning at dawn, he 
found this was another kind. To the 
hot and eager fit had succeeded terrible 
depression, and the pain of his limbs was 
such that Hutchinson could not repress his 
groaning. 

“T am afraid yours is rheumatic fever,” 
Wisden said compassionately. 

“Give me something that will kill,” he 
answered. ‘In the other world a man 
cannot suffer worse than this.” 

“Cheer up, my boy! I’ve known lots 
of fellows who worried through a bout 
of it.” 

“They had something to live for, then. 
I’ve had misery enough, and there’s only 
misery before me.” 

When Wisden made his report down- 
stairs, the girls all cried over their work. 
They picked wool for a bed, but when it 
was finished, Hutchinson refused to ex- 
change his hard mattress. The doctor 
came, but he would take no medicine. To 
treat a man in that state forcibly would 
be to kill him with sheer pain. Wisden 
argued and adjured, the girls pleaded and 
wept—to no purpose. In that mood and 
that agony Hutchinson wanted to die, as 
a relief from present sufferings uncheered 
by hopes for the future; and he was 
likely to have his wish. 


If you are 





At evening Grace came to her father. 
She said : 

“If I ask Mr. Hutchinson to be patient 
he will submit.” 

“Then go at once.” 

“Tf he recovers he will expect me to 
marry him.” 

“That’s absurd! However, save the 
boy’s life, and refer him to me.” 

‘“‘T will not do that, father—whatever I 
do, not that ; but I will beg Mr. Hutchinson 
to be patient.” 

“* Manage it your own way, dear. Why 
is the lad sounlucky? He’s worth twenty 
Skinners, after all.” 

So Grace appealed, and even in that 
agony the sick man’s brow cleared at her 
words. Then she had Stump removed to 
the house, and nursed him carefully. The 
Hopetown doctor examined him and 
reported. 

“ Why is that Kaffir like a toad, Miss 
Grace ?” he began, entering the room. 

“Ts he like a toad? I’m sure I don’t 
know why.” 

“ Because he’s awfully ugly, and he bears 
a precious jewel in his head. Look at 
that!” The doctor displayed a fine macle 
diamond. ‘It was jammed between his 
broken teeth at the back. I'll bring my 
tools to-morrow for an operation, and he’ll 
tell us all that has happened in a day or 
two.” 

More experienced and more attentive 
than his confrére of Klipdrift, the doctor 
fulfilled his prediction. When Grace had 
laboriously transcribed the wandering 
narrative, she went to seek her eldest 
brother, and found him chatting with 
Skinner, who had just arrived. 

“Will you read that, Jack,” she said, 
“‘ whilst we take a stroll in the garden ?” 

Jack received the paper wondering, and 
Skinner, wondering, led Grace out. 

“ What I have given my brother,” she 
began, ‘“‘is Stump’s declaration. He says 
that he told your groom how he had found 
a diamond which he was taking to his 
master. Sinclair assured him that Mr. 
Hutchinson had gone to New Rush, and 
offered him a mount as far as Pniel. Allow 
me to finish! At the first outspan Stump 
came up with you, and you, Mr. Skinner, 
asked to look at hisdiamond. But you told 
Mr. Hutchinson you had never seen his 
boy, and Sinclair said he had left him at 
the dam.” 

“T can’t believe that you take this 
drunken Kaffir’s word before mine.” 

“T do, Mr. Skinner, and everybody will. 
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For he does not know your name now, he 
never saw you before that day, but he will 
identify you when the time comes as 
Sinclair’s master who rode with him from 
Annandale.” 

“ And you charge me with waylaying 
this brute ¢” 

“ He does not accuse you of that. But 
he accuses Sinclair, and my father will 
issue a warrant and execute it within ten 
minutes.” 

“T swear to you, Miss Wisden, that I 
knew nothing of Sinclair’s villainy till next 
day. The rest I confess, and it makes no 
matter; I wanted money, and I hoped 
Stump would sell the diamond cheap. 
Mr. Wisden had made me a loan, for a 
speculation as he understood. It’s all 
lost, and my business now was to borrow 
more. The game is up! It’s useless now, 
Grace, to say that I loved 4 

“Quite useless. What shall you do 
now ¢” 

“T can’t go back to the fields,” he 
answered sullenly, “ with this charge over 
me. I shallrun to the Free State.” 

“ Are your claims clear?” 

“Yes, except some business debts and 
your father’s loan.” 

“ Will you transfer them to Mr. Hutchin- 
son for five hundred pounds down ?” 

“Te” 

“Then wait in the arbour for ten 
minutes.” 

Jack was approaching, very grave. Grace 
met and turned him, whilst she fetched 
writing materials. 

“Now, Mr. Skinner, here is a cheque 
for five hundred pounds, and my brother 
will witness the transfer.” 

He wrote it and annexed the licences, 

“Tt’s a good day for Hutchinson,” he 
said viciously. ‘A man might spare the 
price of a wedding-ring out of that pile. 
Good-bye, Jack! Keep clear of the 
cards.” 

Twenty minutes later Bang rode off, not 
gaily, but not uncheerfully, to try his 
fortune in other scenes. 

Mr. Wisden does not know the truth to 
this day, and Hutchinson did not know it 
till long afterwards. They understood that 
Skinner, in remorse, broken with debts 
and embarrassments, made over his claims. 
Mr. Wisden readily advanced what was 
needful to free them of lawful encumbrance, 
for it was gambling that swamped the first 
owner. 

In twelve months’ time Hutchinson 
married, and, final proof that his vein of 








ill-luck had passed away, he realised his 
claims in time, and bought a farm near 
Annandale. De Ruyter received his macle, 
but he is not to be persuaded that Hutchin- 
son’s fortune is not due, in some mysterious 
way, to his temporary possession of that 
talisman. Stump is fat and very much 
married. The last news of Skinner reported 
him to be winning and losing fortunes 
daily at Pilgrim’s Rest, on the gold-fields, 





DOCTORS AND THEIR PATIENTS. 

Ir has often struck me that a very 
curious book might be written by any 
member of the medical profession in the 
habit of noting down whatever, either in 
the course of his own practice or in that 
of his colleagues, may have appeared to him 
worthy of remembrance. Mr. Jeaffreson’s 
work on the subject of doctors is excellent 
as far as it goes, rich in anecdote and of 
sufficiently varied interest to take its place 
among the most attractive compilations of 
its kind; there still remains, however, 
much to be gleaned, especially as regards 
foreign practitioners, from the innumerable 
collections of “ana” within the reach of 
the miscellaneous reader, and it is possible 
that the following selections from different 
sources, mostly illustrating the humorous 
side of the question, may not be unaccept- 
able, as being less generally known. 

The Abbé Brueys, author of the comedy 
Le Grondeur, who had been for some 
years afflicted with ophthalmia, was asked 
one day by Louis the Fourteenth, with 
whom he was a great favourite, how his 
eyes were. ‘‘Sire,” he replied, “my 
nephew, the surgeon, assures me that I see 
considerably better than I did.” 

Among the celebrated Falconet’s occa- 
sional patients was a lady in the enjoyment 
of perfect health, but as confirmed a 
“malade imaginaire” as Moliére’s Argan 
himself. Annoyed at being continually 
summoned to listen to her frivolous com- 
plaints, ‘‘ Madame,” he said, “as far as I 
can see, there is nothing the matter with 
you. By your own confession, you eat 
well and sleep well; so that, if you insist 
on my prescribing for you, all I can 
possibly do is to give you something that 
will make you really ill, in which case I 
promise that henceforward you will neither 
be able to do one or the other.” Whether 
this suggestion brought madame to her 
senses or not is not recorded, but she never 
called Falconet in again. 
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His colleague, Malouin, one of the ablest 
and most justly esteemed practitioners of 
his day, was somewhat eccentric in his 
habits, and, when consulted by a patient, 
only consented to attend to his case on 
condition that his directions should be 
blindly followed, and no questions asked. 
He was, moreover, so sensitive with regard 
to the dignity of his profession, that the 
slightest depreciatory allusion to it even 
from his best friends made him their enemy 
for life. One of these, who had offended 
him in this particular, fell dangerously 
ill, and on the tidings coming to 
Malouin’s ears, he immediately repaired 
to the sick man’s house, and told 
him that he would cure him, because 
it was his duty to do so; but that, the 
malady once vanquished, he would never 
cross his threshold again ; and he kept his 
word. He was visited one day by a 
stranger, who asked if he did not recognise 
him, and on the physician’s replying in the 
negative, ‘“ Do you not remember,” he said, 
“enjoining me four years ago to follow a 
special treatment indicated by you? Well, 
I have done so conscientiously, and it has 
cured me at last.” Malouin surveyed the 
speaker admiringly. ‘“ You have done 
that!” he exclaimed. “Allow me to 
embrace the only man I ever met with who 
was worthy of being ill.” 

His eminence, the notorious Cardinal 
Dubois, when suffering from the compli- 
cated malady which ultimately caused his 
death, sent for Boudon, the surgeon-in- 
chief of the Hétel Dieu, and, after explain- 
ing his symptoms, gave him haughtily to 
understand that he had no intention of 
being treated like the poor wretches 
in the hospital. ‘ Monseigneur,” gravely 
answered Boudon, ‘you seem to forget 
that, in my professional capacity, the 
poorest of the poor wretches you speak of 
is an eminence to me.” 

Frederick the Great, while discussing 
with two of his favourite officers the 
chances of success or failure at the 
approaching battle of Rosbach, remarked 
that if he lost it he should have no re- 
source left but to retire to Venice, and 
gain his living by practising asa physician. 
“ What do you think of my plan, general?” 
he asked one of them. “Sire,” familiarly 
responded the personage addressed, “I 
think it a very good one, for you will never 
be easy without killing somebody.” On 
another occasion, turning to the Court 
Esculapius, “Tell me frankly, doctor,” 
said the king, “how many men. in the 





course of your life have you sent into the 
other world?” ‘About three hundred 
thousand less than your majesty,” was the 
reply. 

A French nobleman, happening to fall 
dangerously ill in a remote part of 
Auvergne, it was suggested to him that as 
the renowned physician Bouvard was on 
the point of arriving at Clermont, it might 
be advisable to send for him. “On no 
account,” he objected, “it would be too 
great a risk. I prefer sending for the 
village apothecary, for there is just the 
chance that he may not have the courage 
to kill me.” The same Bouvard, when 
asked by a lady of rank if she might try a 
certain newly-invented remedy then in 
fashion, replied: ‘ By all means, madame, 
but make haste, and try it before it ceases 
to cure.” 

A celebrated Paris surgeon, one of whose 
patients had recently undergone a painful 
operation, was taken aside after visiting 
the sufferer by a relative of the latter, who 
asked if there were any chance of his 
recovery. “ Not the slightest,” he answered, 
“there never has been.” “Then why 
torture him unnecessarily?” ‘ My good 
sir,” coolly observed the operator, “ it 
would be downright barbarity to tell him 
the truth. As long as he has strength 
to hope, let him hope!” 

‘‘What profession do you intend choos- 
ing?” enquired Voltaire of a young man 
who had just been presented to him. “ That 
of physician,” was the answer. ‘In other 
words,” said the philosopher of Ferney, 
‘you purpose introducing drugs of which 
you know little, into bodies you know still 
less.” 

The first Napoleon’s great medical autho- 
rity, Corvisart, was deploring one day in 
the midst of a circle of friends, the prema- 
ture death of a young colleague who had 
already attained a brilliant reputation. ‘ It 
was certainly not for want of proper care 
and attention that we lost him,” he said; 
“for during the last days of his illness, 
Hallé, Portal, and I never left him for an 
instant.” ‘That accounts for it,” pithily 
remarked one of the bystanders. ‘“ As 
Corneille says in Horace, “Que vouliez- 
vous qu'il fit contre trois ?” 

A fashionable Parisian doctor, more 
celebrated for his agreeable and witty 
conversation than for medical skill, was in 
the habit of paying a visit every afternoon 
toa dowager of the Faubourg St. Germain, 
and retailing to her whatever news or gossip 
he had picked up in the course of the 
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morning. Arriving one day at his usual 
hour, he was informed that madame had 
given strict orders that nobody should 
be admitted. “ Very possibly,” he replied, 
“but that, of course, does not concern me. 
Take in my name, I am certain she will be 
at home to me.” The servant did as he 
was bid, and enquired if his mistress would 
receive Dr. X. ‘‘Him least of all,” was 
her answer. “Tell him I am too ill to 
talk.” 

Bourdaloue, when asked by a physician 
how he had hitherto contrived to keep out 
of the clutches of the faculty, replied, ‘‘ By 
taking only one meal aday.” ‘“ Let this 
be a secret between you and me, I en- 
treat you,” said the other, “for if people 
knew how easily they could do without 
us we should not have a single patient 
left.” 

A somewhat similar anecdote is related 
of the celebrated Héquet, who invariably 
maintained that the most valuable patron 
of the medical fraternity was a rich man’s 
cook. ‘ Without his assistance,” he was 
wont to say, ‘‘nature would be too strong 
for us.” 

Dr. Veron, the clever author of the 
Bourgeois de Paris, and ex-manager of 
the Opera in the Rue Le Peletier, was not, 
as he himself tells us, particularly fortunate 
as a professor of the healing art. “I began 
well,” he says, ‘‘ by curing a porter’s wife 
in my neighbourhood of a slight illness, 
and as she happened to be both grateful 
and loquacious, the news spread about in 
the quarter, and in a very short time I had 
no less than three patients. One of these, 
an elderly and remarkably stout lady, on 
hearing of my supposed ability, had dis- 
missed her own doctor, and called me in. 
She had a fancy for being bled, and had 
made up her mind that I, and no one else, 
should perform the operation, assuring me 
that she would recommend me to all her 
friends, and, consequently, make my 
fortune. Now I must confess that when 
the moment for distinguishing myself 
arrived, I felt horribly nervous, and by no 
means confident in my skill. I had been 
told by an experienced colleague that the 
first attempt at blood-letting was generally 
a failure, and had a growing conviction 
that I should be no exception to the rule. 
However, I summoned up all my courage, 
and boldly plunged the lancet into the 
ponderous arm held out to me. I must 
have missed the vein, forno result followed. I 
tried a second time, and once more ineftec- 
tually, upon which the old lady, who began 





to see how the land lay, overwhelmed me 
with a storm of reproaches and injurious 
epithets, bidding me bandage her arm 
without an instant’s delay, and never pre- 
sume to set foot within her doors again. 
Had she contented herself with this abrupt 
dismissal, I might still have had a chance 
of redeeming my character in the eyes of 
my neighbours, but, unfortunately, she did 
not stop there. Thanks to her implacable 
tongue the story got wind, and although 
my old patient the porter’s wife spoke up 
bravely in my defence, she was listened to 
with incredulity, and public opinion was so 
manifestly against me that I had no alter- 
native but to submit to the inevitable, and 
have never practised since.” 

The following anecdote, whether strictly 
authentic or not, is sufficiently amusing to 
merit reproduction. Many years ago, when 
a certain French marshal was a candidate 
for the Chamber, he was enjoined by his 
physician, being of a sanguine tempera- 
ment, to avoid all unnecessary excitement, 
and not to interfere personally in the 
election, but to leave the details to the 
managing committee. In order to ensure 
obedience, the Esculapius even went so 
far as to purge and bleed his patient, 
who was consequently obliged, from 
sheer weakness, to keep his room, 
and ultimately his bed. On every visit 
of the medical man he was regularly 
asked by the marshal how matters were 
progressing, and invariably replied, “ Ad- 
mirably well!” The eventful day arrived 
at last, and on the ensuing morning the 
marshal heard from one of his supporters 
that he had been beaten. 

“ By whom?” he enquired. 

“ By that scoundrel of a doctor !” 

It is related of Chirac, the celebrated 
physician of the Regent Duke of Orleans, 
that once, when summoned to attend a lady 
patient, he heard some persons in her ante- 
chamber incidentally mention that the 
shares in Law’s bank—of which he hap- 
pened to possess a considerable quantity— 
were going down in value. This so pre- 
occupied him that, while sitting by the 
lady’s bedside and feeling her pulse, he 
involuntarily repeated to himself the words, 
“Going down, going down, going down!” 
Suddenly, to his astonishment, his patient 
gave a loud scream of terror, which her 
servants overhearing, they rushed into the 
room. “It is all over with me,” she cried, 
“Tam about to die! M. Chirac has just 
felt my pulse, and said three times, ‘ Going 
down’!” 
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‘“ Madame,” interrupted Chirac, who had 
by this time recovered his composure, 
“you alarm yourself unnecessarily. Your 
pulse is perfectly healthy, and you will 
be as well to-morrow as ever you were. 
I only wish I could say the same of my 
shares !” 

It is presumable that Madame de ——, 
one of the acknowledged leaders of fashion 
belonging to the Legitimist party in France, 
considered, like Dr. Pangloss, the world 
she lived in, “the best of all possible 
worlds,” for she particularly disliked 
being reminded that she must some day 
leave it. 

Nothing was more obnoxious to her than 
the slightest allusion to the common lot 
of humanity, and any casual reference 
to the forbidden subject in her presence 
was equivalent, as her servants well 
knew, to the immediate dismissal of the 
offender. 

She never changed her residence without 
first satisfying herself that no one had ever 
died in the house she proposed inhabiting ; 
and on one occasion abandoned her inten- 
tion of hiring a villa in the South of France, 
having discovered that a mason employed 
in its construction had been killed by a 
fall from the roof. Hearing of the dan- 
gerous illness of an intimate friend for 
whom she professed a great attachment, she 
sent for her medical attendant, and requested 
him to ascertain for her how the dear 
countess really was ; but, if the news hap- 
pened to be bad, on no account to agitate 
her nervous system by abruptly disclosing 
it. The doctor, not much liking the 
errand, but unwilling to run the risk of 
displeasing a wealthy patient, consented, 
and repaired to the invalid’s house, where 
he learnt that she had expired a few hours 
before. 

On his return, while meditating in what 
roundabout way he had best communicate 
the tidings, Madame de —— relieved his 
embarrassment by enquiring : 

“Js she as ill as they say? 
eat?” 

“ No, madame.” 

“She can speak at all events ?” 

** Not a word.” 

‘* Nor hear ?” 

“ Nor hear.” 

**Mercy on us! 
dead |” 

“ Allow me to remind you, madame,” 
replied the doctor, “that if anyone has 
ventured to pronounce that word in ycur 
presence, it is not I.” 


Can she 


Then she must be 
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In one of our large provincial towns a 
middle-aged individual, suffering from 
indigestion and various other ailments, 
having been advised to consult the leading 
physician of the locality, was ushered into 
the latter’s private room. When he had 
detailed the symptoms of his malady, 
loss of appetite, sleepless nights, and so 
forth, 

“Ah,” said the doctor, “I see how it 
is ; you require plenty of air and exercise, 
but we will soon bring youround. Nothing so 
bad for the digestion as sedentary habits, 
desk-work, and that sort of thing. You 
must manage to walk as much and as often 
as your business will allow. By-the-bye, 
what is your business ?” 

“Travelling pedlar for the last five-and- 
twenty years,” replied the patient. 

Some few months ago one of our medical 
celebrities was walking down Bruton 
Street one afternoon with a friend, when 
they perceived coming towards them a 
strikingly handsome woman. Dr. Z. 
immediately seized his companion’s arm, 
and without saying a word crossed 
rapidly over to the opposite side of the 
street. 

“What is that for?” enquired the 
other. 

“Why, the fact is,” stammered out 
Hippocrates, “ I don’t particularly wish to 
meet that lady. I attended her husband 
last year—a very bad case indeed— 
and——” 

“T understand,” interrupted his friend, 
“he died under your care.” 

“ Worse than that,” replied the physi- 
cian, ‘a great deal worse. I cured him, 
and from what I know of her, she is not 
likely to forgive or forget it.” 
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CHAPTER XXVII. JOY OR PAIN ? 


“You build too much on the fact that 
I had a success at my own concert, 
given in a private house, under favour- 
able conditions, to a picked audience,” 
Jenifer said more than once to Captain 
Edgecumb. 

“ You rely too much on the conventional 
professional jargon Madame Voglio talks 
to you, darling,” he answered. “ Whittler 
says . 

Xe Don’t tell me what he says. I distrust 
and dislike that man.” 
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“ Any way, he recognises your great 
talent, and is ready to offer you a capital 
engagement next year in New York.” 

“Tm not going on the stage.” 

“That’s rather prejudiced, isn’t it?” he 
asked with affected carelessness. ‘‘ You 
don’t mind singing before the public.” 

“ Nor should I mind acting, if I had it 
in me, but I feel I haven’t it in me. Do 
be contented,” and she laughed, “ with the 
failure I may make on the concert-boards.” 

“ Jenifer, for Heaven’s sake don’t speak 
of failure!” he said with a sharp accent as 
if he were in pain. 

“Don’t stake too many hopes on me, 
Harry,” she said kindly. ‘“ The blow, if 
I fail, will be very bitter to me. Don’t let 
me feel that it will hurt you too much.” 

“No, no; don’t fear that,” he said 
earnestly ; but for all the earnestness of 
the disclaimer, she felt uneasily conscious 
that her future husband was staking very 
high hopes upon her future success. 

Whether these hopes were fostered by 
ambition of the higher sort or by mere 
greed of gain, it never occurred to her to 
question for a moment. She took it for 
granted that as it concerned her, it must 
necessarily be ambition of the higher sort. 
Still, it distressed her that he should 
nourish it too assiduously, knowing, as she 
now did, that the chances of her ultimate 
success were pretty nearly balanced by the 
chances of her ultimate failure. 

Jenifer was sore beset with countless 
suggestions, offers of advice, aid, etc. in 
these days. She was also harassed and 
worried by the way in which Captain 
Edgecumb and her own relations com- 
menced pulling the strings of her life in 
opposite directions. According to Captain 
Edgecumb, her whole duty was plainly 
put before her. Her obvious straight- 
forward course, he argued, was to marry 
him, and let him, as became a man and a 
husband, manage all the business part of 
her career. 

On the other hand Effie protested frankly 
that if Jenifer was likely to make the 
colossal fortune which Captain Edgecumb 
had unguardedly permitted himself verbally 
to anticipate, then it certainly was her 
bounden duty to realise a portion of it 
before she married, and to let her eldest 
brother and his wife have a share in it. 
“What she owed to Flora,” and through 
Flora to Effie, was impressed upon Jenifer 
with such persistency that the girl began 
to feel as if she never would belong to 
herself. 





Still, worried as she was, she worked on, 
and worked so well that Madame Voglio 
made strenuous exertions, and succeeded 
in getting her pupil’s name so prominently 
before the giver of some of the best 
concerts in London, that at last he con- 
sented to hear Miss Ray, and having heard 
her, he held out hopes that at no distant 
day she should be well placed in one of 
his programmes. 

To Jenifer there was a great deal of 
real joy in the prospect this promise 
held out to her. She had grown, as often 
happens to people who take up a favourite 
art as a profession in maturity, to identify 
herself more entirely with the artist-world 
in her imagination than do many of those 
who are brought up with the intention 
and expectation of belonging to it from 
their childhood. The idea of going back 
to mere domestic and social life presented 
a picture of dreary blankness to her. In 
fact, she was in love with her art in its 
professional aspect, so what wonder that 
she had little time for falling in love with 
Captain Edgecumb ? 

But he made up for any deficiencies on 
her side by the ardour with which he 
proffered his love and pressed his claims. 
Fortunately for Jenifer he had begun 
the duties of his secretaryship at the club. 
And though these duties were not arduous, 
they still occupied a certain number of 
hours which would otherwise infallibly 
have been spent in well-meant but futile 
endeavours to make himself more essential 
to the girl of his choice. As it was, she 
grew to feel that the earlier part of the 
day was her time of happiness and free- 
dom. About the evening hours there was 
apt to creep in a feeling of constraint. She 
felt that she took leave of her better 
self, and became the object of Captain 
Edgecumb’s adoration. 

About the time that the omnipotent 
concert-giver held out the dazzling hope of 
an engagement to Miss Ray, Captain Edge- 
cumb pressed the matter of the marriage on 
Jenifer more ardently and pertinaciously 
than ever. He got her mother on his side 
by specious arguments, 

“You see when we are married you 
will have the satisfaction of feeling that 
Jenifer is always protected when she’s out 
singing at these late affairs. Imagine your 
own feelings waiting for her night after 
night, till perhaps one or two o’clock in the 
morning, knowing that she was alone !” 

“Tt would kill me,” Mrs. Ray murmured. 

* Kill you! Of course it would; you’d 
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die adozen deaths a day. Why, my dear 
Mrs. Ray, Jenifer, with all her sweetness 
and gentle breeding, would soon degenerate 
into a thorough Bohemian if she came 
before the public unmarried.” 

*‘ What’s that?” Mrs. Ray asked. 

“Oh, it’s the generic term for artists, 
authors, and actors of the looser—not that 
exactly—of the freer type. Jenifer, with her 
narrow experience and wide sympathies, 
would rush unawares into all sorts of 
dangerous acquaintanceships and situations 
if she were left to herself. Whereas with me 
to protect and look after her, she will soon 
learn to draw the line sharply, and her 
professional career will never interfere 
with her home life.” 

“You mustn’t expect too much of my 
poor child,” Mrs. Ray said in one breath, 
and in the next she added, ‘“ My dear 
Harry, I am thankful dear Jenny has you 
to take care of her, for hers will be a 
perilous place, a perilous place indeed,” the 
mother added proudly, thinking that life 
was going to be one long round of intoxi- 
cating success on the concert-boards for 
her cherished child. 

While the matter was being thus debated 
above and below board, Jenifer had no 
young woman friend to turn to for 
sympathy. It is true Effie was dead 
against the marriage, but that was for 
such obviously selfish reasons that Jenifer 
inclined more kindly and warmly towards 
Captain Edgecumb after a half-hour’s chat 
with Effie, than at any other time. 

Indeed, Mrs. Hubert Ray spoke her views 
on the subject very plainly to both her 
husband and Jenifer. 

“Why don’t you tell him, Hugh, that as 
he owes knowing Jenifer at all to me, he 
ought to have the decency to consult my 
wishes, and not hurry on the marriage 
until Jenifer has had time to make some- 
thing and settle with herself whom she’d 
like to help with it.” 

“T can hardly remind Edgecumb that 
the fact of my wife having jilted him for 
me was the indirect means of making him 
acquainted with my sister.” 

“Nonsense, Hugh! You could do it 
very well. You needn’t have any false 
delicacy about it. Captain Edgecumb fell 
in love with me when he saw me with Flora, 
living, dressing, riding, enjoying life as 
Flora did ; he fell into the error of fancy- 
ing that I was as rich as she is. When he 
found out his mistake he cooled, and as 
soon as I met you I relieved him of all 
difficulty. I’ve no faith in Captain Edge- 





cumb’s disinterested affection ; he’s making 
a romantic love-lorn ass of himself now 
about Jenifer, I admit, but I don’t believe 
he’d do it if he didn’t think she was going 
to make a large fortune.” 

“ T certainly can’t interfere now,” Hubert 
said decidedly; ‘‘ there was a time when a 
word from me would have weighed with 
Jenny, but I have neglected her too long.” 

“He'll grab at everything she gets, and 
we shall never be a penny the better off 
for it, after all Flora has done,” Effie said 
indignantly. ‘She’s so dazed at present 
that she’s just dreaming and letting 
things drift. But she’ll wake up one day, 
and then see if she thanks you for having 
let her slide into matrimony with Captain 
Edgecumb !” 

For once Effie’s eloquence did not prevail 
with her husband. The reflection that he 
had left his sister to herself too long 
restrained him, and at last the wedding-day 
was fixed without Hubert Ray having 
interposed a word of objection to it. 

During all this time Mrs. Archibald 
Campbell had been assiduous in her 
attentions to her brother's betrothed. 
But old Mrs. Edgecumb had never found 
it convenient to call upon her future 
daughter-in-law. 

It is a fact that the omission of this 
courtesy did not jar upon Jenifer in the 
least. Had she been devotedly in love 
with the man, it is probable that the 
manners and customs of his mother would 
have been deeply interesting to her. As 
it was, she thought nothing at all about 
the unknown lady. 

But when the marriage was an inevi- 
table thing, both Captain Edgecumb and 
his sister, Mrs. Campbell, brought their 
mother to the fore dutifully. 

“In the usual order of things, it would 
be for my mother to call upon you, I 
understand,” Captain Edgecumb said to 
his bride-elect, whose mind was in a chaotic 
state between the constant calls made upon 
it by the counter-claims of the concert and 
the coming wedding; “ but you know she’s 
rather peculiar, so I will take you to call 
on her, and you'll see she'll appreciate the 
attention.” 

“Just as you like,” Jenifer said acquies- 
cently, and so a day came when, accom- 
panied by her betrothed and his sister, 
Miss Ray found herself in the presence of 
her future mother-in-law. 

Mrs. Edgecumb, a large, well-nurtured, 
“surprisingly young-looking” matron, 
whose fixed belief in the superiority of her 
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own locality, fashions, set, surroundings, 
and social status generally, was never dis- 
puted by any member of her own family, 
received Jenifer kindly enough after a 
fashion, but it was very much after the 
fashion in which the Queen of England 
might receive a Tahitan princess. She 
regarded Jenifer with looks of curious 


amusement, and remarked affably, but | 


audibly, to her daughter Belle, that it was 
really “funny that a little country girl 
should want to rush into publicity in the 
way she did.” 

** Not,” she added, ‘“‘ that I need mind it 
at all if Harry doesn’t, and I suppose he 
doesn’t, as he wants to marry her. Still, 
it strikes me as singular, and I feel I shall 
have some difficulty in assimilating her 
with my circle.” 

“She’s a very nice girl—much too good 
and bright for any man I know,” Mrs. 
Campbell said warmly, as Captain Edge- 
cumb took Jenifer on a tour of inspection 
through some of the chief objects under 
the paternal roof. 

** You don’t include your brother in that 
sweeping assertion, of course? Harry has 
excellent qualities and admirable abilities. 
If she makes him a good wife, he will 
develop a very fine character.” 

“She'll make him a good wife, never 
fear ; but I don’t think, mother, that Harry 
will develop into anything very remarkable. 
He has got the best of it in the bargain 
they’re making.” 

“That I never shall allow,” Mrs. Edge- 
cumb said decidedly, and from that day 
she resolved to try and keep her daughter- 
in-law down. 


“What sort of person is her mother ?” | 


she asked presently. 
“A sweet, simple-minded old lady ; 


very unworldly, very devoted to Jenifer, | 


and very much inclined to accept Harry at 
his own valuation.” 


* No pretension to fashion or style, I | 


suppose ?” 

Mrs. Edgecumb glanced complacently 
at the skirt of her own rich-textured well- 
cut robes as she spoke. 

“There’s no pretension of any kind 
about her,” Belle said carelessly ; and Mrs. 
Edgecumb heaved a sigh of relief, which 
she presently explained by saying : 

“T must say it’s a burden off my mind 
that I shall not have to make parties for 
her, and introduce her to my circle. A 
rustic old lady would hardly be in place in 


this district. Where does Harry think of 
| living +” 
| Harry’s plans are very sketchy. I 
| think he will live in any neighbourhood 
| where his wife will be likely to make most 
money. In fact, if he could get lodgings 
in the doorway of St. James’s Hall, I 
believe he would take them.” 

“Tt’s to be fervently hoped that she will 
|make a great deal of money by her sing- 


'ing, but it’s a shocking, shocking way of 


making it,” Mrs. Edgecumb said piously. 

Then the youthful pair under discussion 
came back from their tour of inspection, and 
Mrs. Edgecumb was courteously kind to 
her future daughter-in-law, in a half-curious, 
half-amused way as before. 


“When you’ve taken a house I shall be 
very glad to give you any hints and help 
I can about furnishing it,” Mrs, Edgecumb 
said to Jenifer before she left. ‘ Harry’s 
taste is exquisite—exactly like mine, and he 
will like to have things in his new house 
as much like his old home as possible.” 

“ You're very kind, but I think I shall 
carry out my own ideas as far as I can in 
furnishing,” Jenifer said firmly. She was 
a little overpowered by the portly, pleasant, 
well-preserved matron, but she knew that, if 
she suffered this feeling to grow, the mother- 
in-law would overpower her altogether. 

“Tm afraid your own ideas won’t help 
you much in furnishing in London,” Mrs. 
Edgecumb said, wagging her head affably. 
“Harry has not been accustomed to 
rusticity, you must remember ; but, when- 
ever you're in doubt, come to me, and I'll 





4 put you in the right path to please him.” 


“I'd rather displease him all the days of 
my life,” Jenifer said mentally, and even 
'as she thought it Captain Edgecumb said : 
“‘ My mother’s is about the best-ordered 
| house I know. If you keep things going 
| as well in ours, dear, you'll do well indeed.” 
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BY BASIL. evening, or if—— 7 : 
AUTHOR OF “LOVE THE DEBT,” ETC. | All this time her mind, which having 
——— _ been a3 one who faints at a frightful sight, 


CHAPTER VIII, MRS, PYBUS’S TRIUMPH. | was slowly recovering consciousness, now 
Wuen Mrs. John heard of Archie’s again, as it were, opened its eyes to see 
disappearance, his supposed horrible death, this thing in all its horror. Screaming out 4 
its circumstances, and its cause, she was at | in a frantic voice, “Archie! Archie!” as 
{ first demented. She went up to the child’s | if she saw the child reel on the brink of a 
room, gathered together what things of | precipice, she fainted. 
his were left, set them forth on the dress-| In truth no mother ever loved her own 
ing-table, made his bed, then unmade it | child more than Mrs. John loved Archie ; 
because the sheets were unaired, all under | and the news of his death, so horrible in 
a confused impression that he had left itself and in its circumstances, quite broke 
| school for some sad reason—whether | her down. She lay for ten days seriously ill, 
illness or wildness she was not sure—and | and Dr.Grice was at a stand with her case, 
would be home that evening. She went) But at the end of ten days the patient 
about (haunted helplessly by the Rev. John) | ministered to herself. She discovered and 
1 with a kind of somnambulist look in her | applied to herself a counter-irritant of the } 
face, not an absolutely vacant look, but a most drastic and effective kind. She wrote 
look in which the mere shadows of two a fierce letter to Mr. Tuck, in which, in a 
expressions chased each other—of per-| breath, she accused that gentleman of 
plexity and of expectancy. Archie’s murder, and asserted that he was 
“John, I’m bewildered about Archie. | not murdered, or dead at alJ, but lost ; and } 
It’s very stupid of me ; but didn’t the letter | wound up by insisting that Mr. Tuck should 
say he left very early in the morning, and | set the police in motion, offer great rewards, 


} without his things? Have you it there? | and make all other legal efforts for his 
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Just read it again, will you ?” | recovery. n 
The Rev. John was silent—the picture | Mr. Tuck’s answer came in due time—a} 
of perplexed misery. | forcible-feeble letter of eight pages—in 


“What is it, John? What’s happened? | which Mr. Tuck, with all the pedal power 
I know something has happened to him. | of dashes, drowned Mrs. John’s cries with 


| 
| 





| 


It’s in your face. You didn’t read all the | cries of his own. He was as incoherent { 
letter; or did you—did it—it’s like a! with wrath as Mrs. John had been with 
dream to me that you said he left in| grief, and expressed in a great many words 
}} illness, cr was it in disgrace—flogged?”| and ways his conviction that Archie had 
3\ speaking not at all excitedly, but in the | died as wickedly as he had lived, and that 
} mechanical manner of one whose mind | his wicked life and death were due to his¥ 
‘ti was not behind her words, but away | wicked training—‘.e. to Mrs. John. He! 


i searching for something it had lost. | begged, in a postscript, to enclose a letter }} 
“You'd better lie down, Mary, and let | from, as he had supposed, Mrs. John Pybus, 


me send for Dr. Grice.” land to transfer to the writer all the} 

“He's ill! I knew he was ill. But he'll! criminal responsibility so forcibly and ff 
not be here till evening. If you would | falsely fixed upon himself. 
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Mrs. John read the enclosure first, as it 
came first to hand, and as she recognised 
Mrs. Pybus’s writing with a misgiving that 
the old lady was, as usual, at the bottom 
of all the mischief. Having read Mrs. 
Pybus’s letter half mechanically at first, 
and a second time intelligently, she had no 
appetite for Mr. Tuck’s epistle, and, indeed, 
forgot it altogether. They were at break- 
fast, and the old lady, who made her eyes 
do the duty of her ears in addition to their 
own, took in the situation at sight of 
her writing. She made at once preparations 
for war, closed all the gates, and manned 
all the walls; or in other words, suddenly 
became stone deaf, so that no word of Mrs. 
Jobn’s could force its way into her ears, and 
at the same time prepared to act on the 
offensive at a moment’s notice. ; 

But this was no war that words could 
wage. <A fierce and almost fell ex- 
pression in Mrs, John’s worn, white face 
frightened even the unobservant Rev. John, 
as she handed him the letter. 

“John, you must choose between your 
mother and me,” rising to leave the room, 
This from his loyal and long-suffering wife, 
who all these years, for his sake, had borne 
the bitter yoke with divine meekness ! 
And she meant it too. About this there 
was no mistake. Nor did he wonder at it 
when he read the spiteful letter—the source 
of all this sorrow. 

** Mother, you’ve killed Mary as well as 
the boy,” tossing her the letter. 

‘‘Guardati d’aceto di vin dolce,” or, as 
old Fuller puts if, ‘Some men, like a tiled 
house, are long before they take fire ; but 
once on flame, there is no coming near to 
quench them.” Such was the Rev. John, 
hard to kindle, hard to quench, He was 
kindled now, to his mother’s amazement 
and indignation. 

“Tm a murderess, am I?” cried Mrs. 
Pybus, rising to shake metaphorically the 
dust of this ingrate house from her feet, her 
head and her hands quivering as with palsy. 
“Vm a murderess, am 1? The child that I’ve 
moiled, and toiled, and slaved like a black 
negro slave to bring up; and washed him 
and dressed him, when those who had it to 
do knew no more than the baby where a 
pin was to go. And who was it taught 
him? Who taught him Sunday and week- 
day, morning, noon, and night? The hours 
and hours I gave to that child, and all to 
be thrown away!” 

At this pathetic presentation of Archie’s 
suicide as a wicked waste of all her time 
and toil, the old lady was moved almost to 





tears; but the Rev. John not being as 
penitent as she looked for, she suddenly 
reseated herself with the resolved air of 
martyrdom. 

‘You'd better go and ask her if the 
police are to be sent for, and if I’m to be 
taken to prison as a murderess. This is 
my reward for all these years I’ve been a 
servant in my own son’s house,” with a burst 
of tears. ‘And my own dear daughter 
Margaret might beg and pray on her 
bended knees for me to stay with her ; but 
‘no,’ I said, ‘you are well off, you are happy, 
you made a happy marriage, you don’t 
want me; I must go where I’m wanted, 
and do what I can to make my poor son’s 
life less unhappy ; and this is my return !” 

Here Mrs. Pybus paused to be appeased 
by an apology and soothed into a week’s 
sulk, as the least she could let her son com- 
pound his offence for; but the Rev. John 
remained obdurately and moodily silent, 
whereon the old lady waxed more pathetic. 

“ John, I see how it is; because I am old 
and can’t now do the work of two servants, 
she grudges me the bit I eat, and would 
turn me out to starve. Well, it can’t be 
for long. I shall not be here much longer, 
and you'll be sorry when I’m gone.” 

“When do you think of going, mother?” 
asked the Rev. John coldly. 

After his manner he had heard all this as 
in a dream, and imagined his mother was, 
as usual, threatening him with a flight to 
Margaret. It certainly was exasperating 
to be asked with a sneer by your own son 
when you intend to die, in the tone of 
an undertaker anxious to be punctual with 
the hearse. The shock of this unexpected 
barbarity flung the old lady into hysterics, 
or a very good imitation of them ; and the 
Rev. John, in much distress, first tore at 
the bell, and then, upon the servant coming 
and applying restoratives successfully, he 
hastened, helpless, to find Mrs. John. He 
found Mrs. John sitting, as though turned 
to stone, in her room. 

“ When is she going?” she asked as he 
entered. 

* She is ill, Mary ; in hysterics, I think.” 

Mrs. John smiled, a smile which was as 
near an approach to a sneer as had ever 
disfigured her face. ; 

“Mary dear,’ said the Rev. John, 
sitting by her side, taking her cold hand 
in his and speaking hesitatingly, but yet 
with, for him, a singular concentration. 
‘Mary dear, I know the burden I have 
put upon you all these years, and I know 
how you have borne it.” Then, after a 
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slight pause, he continued in a voice that 
trembled under the weight of feeling it 
conveyed: “I’ve never said to you all I felt 
about it, Mary, but I’ve said it to God. I 
never forget it night and morning in thank- 
ing Him for all you have been to me, for your 
being all to me, dear—all to me. But, 
Mary, my mother was all to me once, and 
had her heavy burden to bear. I never told 
you, for I couldn’t bear to speak of it, or 
think of it, that my father was a drunkard— 
killed himself with drinking. He would 
have killed me too, if it hadn’t been for my 
mother. He hated me, I think, because I 
was so afraid of him. I couldn’t sleep, for 
terror, unless mother locked me in and hid 
the key. And he came to know this, and 
would ask for the key, and beat her—I 
could hear him beat her—I can hear him 
now,” with a troubled and faraway look in 
his dreamy eyes. 

Poor Mary, clinging with both arms 
round his neck like a little child, sobbed out, 
as she kissed him, ‘‘Oh, John, forgive me.” 

This glimpse into the Rev. John’s heart 
stirred her deeply, as much from its 
rarity as from its pathos. He was at once 
the most reserved and inarticulate of men, 
and neither would nor could express half 
what he felt. 

Mrs. John, having dried her eyes, 
hastened to translate penitence into 
penance by hurrying down to minister to 
the old lady. It was a penance. It wasn’t 
in human nature to regard it otherwise; 
but it was a penance endured to the end, 
as bravely as it was undertaken; yet it was 
as difficult as it was disagreeable. Peace 
cannot, any more than war, be made by 
one person, and if it can hardly be called a 
battle, “ubi tu pulsas, ego vapulo tan- 
tum,” neither can it well be called a 
reconciliation when the reciprocity is of 
the Irish sort, all on one side. Upon Mrs. 
John’s appearance Mrs. Pybus suddenly 
became deaf and dumb as a stone. She 
was as much moved by Mrs. John’s atten- 
tions as Sydney Smith’s tortoise by the 
little maid stroking its shell. It was no 
use for Mrs. John to ask her how she 
was, to beg her to lie down, or to set a 
glass of wine beside her. In truth, 
Mrs. Pybus’s natural sullenness had been 
so intensified by the childishness of old 
age as to be impregnable. Mrs. John had 
at last to retire for reinforcements, returning 
with the Rev. John. Upon the Rev. John’s 
appearance in the field the old lady changed 
her tactics, Sulk was the most ineffective 
of weapons against him, since it only gave 





his mind the leave of absence of which it 
was always in search. She rose to receive 
him, therefore, with a dignified apology for 
being found still in his house. She had 
not been very well, aud did not feel quite 
equal to the labour of packing. But she 
was better now, and thought she might be 
able to get upstairs if the servant could be 
spared to assist her. 

“But why should you pack, mother ? 
Mary won’t hear of your going.” 

This Mary herself confirmed by saying 
simply: ‘‘It would be a great trouble to me 
if you left us, Mrs. Pybus.” 

The old lady being thus importuned to 
stay became, of course, importunate to go. 

“If Martha can’t be spared,” she con- 
tinued, ignoring absolutely what was said 
to dissuade her, ‘‘I think I can manage 
without her, thank you,” tottering towards 
the door. ‘No, John, no, not the arm of a 
murderess,” waving off his proffered help 
with a melodramatic gesture. 

As Mrs. John’s assistance would have 
been still more insupportable, there was 
nothing for it but to ring for Martha, and 
bid her help the old lady to her room. 

“ Will she go, Mary?” asked the Rev. 
John anxiously. 

*T don’t think so. 
to her?” 

“T said something about her killing you 
as well as the boy.” 

Mrs. John only looked her amazement at 
this tremendous outburst of the Rev. John’s. 

“Tt was your face, dear,” he added 
apologetically in answer to her look. 

“I’m sorry I looked so wicked, but I felt 
wicked,” 

“‘She’s made you very unhappy, Mary,” 
remorsefully, 

‘‘She’s been so unhappy herself it has 
soured her, John. I might have been so 
if I hadn’t had the best husband in the 
world,” looking up with moist eyes into 
his wistful face. 

“Ah, Mary!” was his sole reply, but 
the tone expressed that she endowed him 
with the wealth of her own goodness. 

“ She always sayed you from—from your 
father, John?” tremulously, for Archie's 
tormented school-life was also in her mind 
at the moment. 

“ Always when she could; but she 
couldn't always. I had a terrible time of it, 
Mary, and my nerves never recovered it. 
You must make allowances for me too, 
dear, for my shyness and awkwardness.” 

Mrs. John, with her heart full of 
Archie’s wretchedness, realised so vividly 
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the wretchedness of the Rev. John’s child- 
hood, that she clasped and pressed his 
hand soothingly in both of hers. 

“ He wasn’t a good man, dear,” continued 
he. “It wasn’t only that he was a drunkard 
and profligate, but—I may as well tell you 
all—he’d been a Quaker,” in a low voice, 
and as though he said, “He'd been a 
burglar.” 

Mrs. John saw nothing ludicrous in the 
manner and matter of this confession, for 
she accepted her husband's baptismal theory 
implicitly, Tom Chown notwithstanding. It 
could not escape her that Tom, though 
slow in wit and work and walk, was not 
in other respects a saint, rather the con- 
trary. But his imperfections suggested to 
her that Tom’s baptism, not her husband’s 
theory, was in fault. As the Rev. John 
was nervous and short-sighted, it was very 
probable that Tom, like Achilles, had not 
been wholly immersed ; some part of his 
person, his heel perhaps—for he was the 
laziest of youths—had escaped. 

Here it may be in place to say that 
Mrs. John’s acceptance of her husband’s 
superstition was not due altogether to her 
wifely loyalty. The Rev. John was really 
a very learned man in all that kind of 
learning, which, according to Plato, may 
make a man a very wise philosopher and 
yet leave him “so ignorant that he hardly 
knows whether his neighbour is a man or 
some other animal.” In fact the Rev. John 
would have made a model Realist in the 
days of the Schoolmen, for he lived among 
abstract unrealities. 

Now, if any man will let any theory 
whatsoever take entire possession of his 
mind, it is astonishing what confirmations 
of it he will find in all he hears, sees, or 
reads. His theory, like certain diseases, 
absorbs and assimilates all the nourishment 
he takes, rejecting what it cannot digest. 
“To what side soever a man inclines,” says 
Montaigne, “so many appearances present 
themselves to confirm him in it, that the 
philosopher Chrisippus said, ‘he would 
learn the doctrines only of Zeno and 
Cleanthes, his masters; for as to proofs 
and reasons he should find enough of his 
own.” All the Rev. John’s learning—itself 
of the moonshiny kind—weat to feed this 
absorbing theory, and was brought to bear 
upon it to the conversion of Mrs. John. 
Now, Mrs. John had all the higher idea of 
the Rev. John’s learning, because of his 
ignorance of practical matters. The fixed 
stars give us less light than the planets, 
because they are so much higher above us ; 





spheres, while the planets are but dark 
earthy worlds like our own. Reasoning 
from some such analogy, Mrs. John came 
to regard the Rev. John’s childish ignorance 
of worldly matters as presumptive evidence 
of high unworldly wisdom. Therefore, she 
accepted implicitly his baptismal theory, 
and was not in the least disposed to smile 
when he said, in the low tone of a terrible 
confidence, “ He’d been a Quaker.” 

“Had she?” asked Mrs. John, thinking 
she'd got the clue to the old lady’s tempers. 

“ She!” exclaimed the Rev. John, rather 
hurt by the suggestion. ‘She was a clergy- 
man’s daughter, Mary. There’s no doubt 
at all of her having been baptised in her 
infancy, none at all. It is true she will 
never tell me where ; but that is because 
she got it into her head that I wished to 
verify her age.” 

Mrs. John smiled, for Mrs. Pybus took 
liberal discount off her age in a business- 
like proportion to the amount of her debt 
to time—five per cent. from fifty, ten per 
cent. from seventy years. 

“She may have been baptised late,” 
added the Rev. John meditatively, more to 
himself than to Mrs. John. ‘“ They were 
so careless in those days.” He couldn’t 
conceal from himself that Mary, reasoning 
inductively, might have inferred her to 
have been a Baptist at least. “ But I think 
it was her married life,” he mused aloud 
after another pause. ‘It was terrible. I 
should like to make the end of her days 
happy,” he sighed wistfully. “She is 
miserable with Margaret.” 

“JT shall do all I can, John,” said 
Mary penitently. 

‘You cannot do more than you've always 
done, Mary. But I was afraid she had got 
beyond even your patience, dear. You 
think she won’t go?” 

“ T think she won’t if I offer to help her 
to pack,” said Mrs. John hesitatingly, as if 
rather ashamed of the stratagem. 

But, indeed, Mrs. Pybus was already 
repentant, and needed less than this to 
decide her to stay. When she had got all 
her things together and had set Martha to 
pack them according to her directions, she 
began to cool and to relent. If she 
evacuated the citadel she might never 
be able to re-enter it. It was easier to 
keep than to take. At this point of her 
repentance Mrs. John appeared, to ask 
“ May I help you to pack, Mrs. Pybus ?” 

“Martha, go ask your master if it is 
by his order 1m turned out of this house.” 
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Mrs. John felt keenly the degradation of 
having a servant dragged into the affair, 
but said only (inaudibly to Mrs. Pybus) : 

‘Martha, you’d better help Jemima. I 
don’t think Mrs. Pybus will want you 
again.” 

“Yes, mum.” 

Martha would have gone to Jericho for 
Mrs. John, but hardly to heaven at Mrs. 
Pybus’s invitation. Martha being gone, 
Mrs. John herself sought out the Rev. John 
and sent him to make apologies and peace, 
which were made accordingly. 

As, however, Mrs. John had warned her 
husband against mentioning her name to 
his mother, the old lady imagined it was 
her message, sent to him by Martha, which 
brought him to her feet, and that she 
had countermined Mrs. John’s malevolent 
machinations. It was the first time she 
had succeeded in winning over her son to 
her side, and her triumph was as “insolent” 
in the modern, as it was in the obsolete, 
sense of the word. Instead of a Trappist 
course of silence, fasting, and the Book of 
Common Prayer, she amazed Mrs. John, 
amazed even the unobservant Rev. John, 
by her almost boisterous spirits, and by the 
ceaseless flow of information which she im- 
parted to her son exclusively during dinner. 
Mrs, John she not only ignored, but snubbed 
ostentatiously ; chiefly by taking care to 
address her son, and secure his attention 
whenever his wife attempted to speak to 
him. If Mrs. John had been in less wretched 
spirits she must have cried with laughter, 
not so much at the old lady’s incongruous 
assumption of the character of an agreeable 
rattle, as at the incongruity of her per- 
formance of the part. For, indeed, Mrs. 
Pybus attempted to express simultaneously 
incongruous attitudes of mind—a buoyant 
sense of being perfectly at home in her own 
son’s house, and a stern sense of Mrs. John’s 
parricidal attempt to evict her. Therefore 
her nodding of the head from side to side, 
her light, easy, airy conversation, her 
jokes, and her laughter, were grafted on a 
manner stiff, stern, austere, grim. It was 
a dance of death. 

Even the Rev. John, as we said, was 
amazed by her demeanour—indeed, alarmed 
by it, as Olivia was amazed and alarmed by 
the fantastic affectations of Malvolio. He 
took it for a continuation of what seemed her 
hysterical attack that morning, and was so 
disquieted by it that he resolved to put her 
under Dr. Grice’s care when he called to see 
Mrs. John. Meantime he must advise her 
to take care of herself and keep her bed. 
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Now, though Mrs. Pybus, when in the 
sulks, was given to burying herself in the 
“Order for the Visitation of the Sick,” 
there was nothing she hated more, next 
to being thought old, than to be thought 
ill. Therefore, this idea of putting her 
into Dr. Grice’s hands was not a happy one 
of her son’s. Nor was he happy either in 
his well-meant caution to her to take more 
care of herself. When she was in the 
middle of a sprightly description, sparkling 
with wit and point, of her discomfiture of 
a Mrs. Sellers; in the midst, we say, of 
this irresistible description and of a burst 
of forced laughter, the Rev. John, with a 
face of grave concern and in a shout that 
might have waked the dead, pulled her up. 

“ You'd better go to bed, mother.” 

If the Rev. John had permitted himself 
to shout, ‘Go to Bath, mother,” she couldn’t 
have been more direly offended. 

“T shall not go to bed, John,” she 
shouted back with a fierceness which 
seemed to confirm his diagnosis of her case. 

Upon Dr. Grice’s calling a little later, 
the Rev. John asked him to see, and if 
necessary, prescribe for his mother, who 
seemed in a very excited and hysterical 
state. The doctor, who hated the old 
lady for her hatred of Mrs. John, was not 
going to flatter her by considering her ill— 
for a doctor’s flattery takes this odd form. 
He pooh-poohed the idea of her being 
hysterical as preposterous ; but consented 
to put her son out of the pain of anxiety 
by seeing her. He found her in the 
drawing-room alone, ruminating moodily 
over her son’s insult, nowise excited now, 
but sulky and morose. When the doctor 
asked her how she did, she replied con- 
ventionally and of course that she was 
quite well. Whereupon the doctor thought 
it necessary to prescribe only rest, which 
would at least put and keep her out of 
Mrs. John’s way. 

“You'd better go to bed, Mrs. Pybus,” 
he shouted with more than his usual 
brusqueness. 

“I shall not go to bed,” she cried in a 
paroxysm of fury, for now she had no 
doubt that it was Mrs. John who had set her 
son and the doctor to bait her with the 
same insult. When the doctor, now con- 
vinced that she really was ill, would have 
felt her pulse, she snatched her hand from 
him and hissed out: ‘‘She wants to have 
me locked up in a madhouse, does she ? 
Not while there’s law in the land!” 

The doctor began to think that this was 
not at all a bad suggestion, and brought 
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back such a report to her son that he 
maddened his mother for a month by 
his treatment of her as a patient in the 
most critical condition of mind and body. 





KING HENRY THE FOURTH, 
PART THE FIRST. 

Tue History of King Henry the Fourth, 
‘‘ with the Battell of Shrewseburie between 
the King and Lord Henrie Percy, surnamed 
Henrie Hotspur of the North, with the 
humorous conceites of Sir John Falstaffe,” 
was first published in quarto, in 1598. 
Other quarto editions were issued in 1599, 
1604, 1608, and in 1622, before the ap- 
pearance of the folio collection of 1623. 
Shakespeare founded his two parts of 
King Henry the Fourth, and also his King 
Henry the Fifth, upon an early drama, 
very rude of form, entitled The Famous 
Victories of Henry the Fifth, which, 
although first printed presumably in 1594, 
had been for some years in possession of 
the stage. The comedian, Richard Tarleton, 
who is recorded to have personated two of 
its characters—Derrick, the clown, and the 
judge who was struck by Prince Henry— 
died in the year 1588. This old play has 
been much condemned by modern criticism ; 
the comic parts have been pronounced 
“low buffoonery without the slightest wit,” 
and the tragic passages ‘“ monotonous 
stupidity without a particle of poetry.” 
Yet from this worthless work Shake- 
speare’s magic conjured those very noble 
historical dramas, unless, indeed, we are 
to suppose that he also employed as his 
materials certain old plays of which copies 
are no longer extant. 

Davies, in his Dramatic Miscellanie, states 
his opinion that “the original performer 
of Falstaff was, doubtless, that excellent 
comedian, W. Lowin: the praise and boast 
of his time for variety of comic parts,” 
Davies intended, no doubt, to refer to John 
Lowin, an eminent actor of Shakespeare’s 
time, and the actor commended by the old 
cavalier Trueman in Wright’s Historia 
Histronica, 1699: ‘ In my time, before the 
wars, Lowin used to act, with mighty 
applause, Falstaff, Morose, Volpone, Mam- 
mon in The Alchemist, and Melantius in 
The Maid’s Tragedy.” But Lowin was 
born in 1576; he was, therefore, too young 
an actor to be originally entrusted with the 
part of Falstaff in Henry the Fourth, first 
printed in 1598, and probably brought 
upon the stage some time before. More- 
over, Lowin did not become a member of 





the company called the King’s Players, 
with which Shakespeare was associated, 
until 1603. It seems more likely that 
Falstaff found his first personator in John 
Heminge, an actor many years the senior 
of Lowin, although there is no evidence in 
support of this proposition beyond Malone’s 
rather vague statement that ‘‘in some 
tract,” of which he had forgotten to pre- 
serve the title, Heminge was said to have 
been the original performer of Sir John. 
Davies further permits himself to guess that 
the Prince of Wales was represented by 
Richard Burbadge, “who was tall and 
thin”—an unwarrantable assertion—and 
that Hotspur was played by Joseph Taylor, 
“who was fat and scant of breath,” an equally 
bold assumption ; but Davies takes it for 
granted that Taylor was the first Hamlet, 
and that the actor’s physical characteristic 
obtained therefore mention and apology in 
the poet’s text. But this arrangement of 
the first cast of Henry the Fourth is purely 
conjectural. 

On the last day of December, 1660, Mr. 
Pepys records his purchase of a copy of 
the play, and his visit to the new theatre, 
Killigrew’s, to see Henry the Fourth acted. 
“But my expectation being too great,” he 
writes, “it did not please me as otherwise I 
believe it would ; and my having a book, I 
believe did spoil it a little.” Eighteen 
months|later heattends another performance 
of Harry the Fourth, as he calls it; and now 
he pronounces it to be ‘‘a good play.” On 
the 2nd November, 1667, he sees the play 
again, “and, contrary to expectation,” 
he notes, ‘‘ was pleased in nothing more 
than in Cartwright’s speaking of Falstaff’s 
speech about ‘What is honour?’” The 
house was full of Parliament men, it being 
holiday with them; “and it was observ- 
able,” Pepys records, “ how a gentleman of 
good habit sitting just before us eating 
of some fruit, in the midst of the play did 
drop down as dead, being choked ; but 
with much ado Orange Moll did thrust her 
finger down his throat and brought him 
to life.” The cast of the play at this 
time was probably as stated by Downes in 
his Roscius Anglicanus, 1708: King, Mr. 
Wintersel ; Prince, Mr. Burt; Hotspur, 
Mr. Hart; Falstaff, Mr. Cartwright ; and 
Poyns, Mr. Shatterel. Cartwright had been 
one of Killigrew’s company from its earliest 
date, and seems to have been an admirable 
comedian, personating such characters as 
Corbaccio in The Fox, Morose in The Silent 
Woman, Sir Epicure Mammon in The 
Alchemist. He also appeared as Brabantio, 
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as Major Oldfox in Wycherley’s Plain 
Dealer, and as Apollonius in Dryden’s 
Tyrannic Love. By his will, dated 1686, 
he left his books, pictures, and furniture 
to Dulwich College, where his portrait still 
remains. The character of Falstaff was 
also played upon Killigrew’s stage by the 
favourite actor, John Lacy ; his performance 
‘never failed of universal applause,” writes 
Gerard Langbame, in 1691. In his later 
years, Kynaston seems to have been 
assigned the part of the King. Cibber 
writes of the “real majesty of the actor, 
and of the terrible menace of his whisper 
to Hotspur, ‘Send us your prisoners,” and 
specially Kynaston’s acting in the scene 
between the King and the Prince of Wales. 
In January, 1668, Mr. Pepys is found 
visiting the two playhouses in quest of 
entertainment “and to gaze up and down,” 
‘“‘and there did by this means,” as he 
confesses, “for nothing see an act in The 
School of Compliments at the Duke of 
York’s house, and Henry the Fourth at 
the King’s house ; but not liking either of 
the plays,” he took his coach again and 
returned home. In the same year he 
visits the King’s house again, and sees a 
piece of Henry the Fourth, at the end of 
the play ; he owns, however, that he had 
gone to the theatre “thinking to have 
gone abroad with Knipp.” But it was too 
late, and the actress had “to get her part 
against to-morrow in The Silent Woman, 
and so,” says Pepys, “I only set her at 
home and away home.” 

At the end of 1699, or the beginning of 
1700, there occurred a revival of Henry 
the Fourth, at the theatre in Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields. Betterton had some years before 
succeeded Hart in the character of Hotspur ; 
he now appeared as Falstaff. His Hotspur 
had won great admiration. Cibber applauds 
the appropriateness of his ‘‘ wild impatient 
starts,” his “fierce and flashing fire.” 
Steele extols the gallantry of his. perform- 
ance as Falstaff; “his power of pleasing 
did not forsake him,” says Davies. The 
critics, his contemporaries, allowed that he 
had hit the humour of Falstaff better than 
any that had aimed at it before. The 
revival of Henry the Fourth was said to 
have “drawn all the town more than any 
new play which had been produced of late.” 
Hotspur was now represented by Ver- 
bruggen, and the King by Berry. The 
acting version of the play was prepared by 
Betterton, who contented himself with some 
few omissions and re-arrangements, The 
character of Glendower was retained with 





great part of the scene opening the third 
act; these have usually been among the 
suppressions of the modern stage. The play 
was reproduced at the large theatre in 
the Haymarket, when Betterton probably 
appeared as Falstaff for the last time. The 
Prince of Wales was now represented by 
Mr. Robert Wilks, and with signal success. 
Davies accounted the performance “ one 
of the most perfect exhibitions of the 
theatre.” Barton Booth undertook the sub- 
ordinate character of Sir Richard Vernon. 

In relation to other performances of the 
play at this time, and in later years, Davies 
writes that in the part of the King the actor 
known as “the Elder Mills” lacked that 
dignity of deportment which was so 
eminently supplied by the tragedian 
Boheme; that Habard was decent, but 
without spirit; that Bensley was chiefly 
deficient in power. While Betterton still 
lived, George Powell, “who was malicious 
enough to envy the great actor, and weak 
enough to think himself capable of supply- 
ing his place,” acted Falstaff after Mr. 
Betterton’s manner, with imitation even of 
Mr. Betterton’s occasional air of suffering 
when acutely attacked by the gout, “which 
sometimes surprised him in the time of 
action.” Probably Mr. Powell’s efforts 
were not very well received by the public. 
After Betterton’s demise other of the Drury 
Lane players attempted the part of Falstaff, 
“but most of them,” says Davies, ‘ with 
very indifferent success.” By the par- 
ticular command of Queen Anne, Booth 
appeared as Falstaff for one night only. 
He did not repeat the experiment; he 
was perhaps conscious of his own deficiency 
in the character, or he preferred to appear 
as Hotspur. The Elder Mills was permitted 
to try his skill for a few nights in the part. 
It was agreed, however, that “his sober 
gravity could not reach the inimitable 
mirth” of Falstaff. The next essay was 
made by the comedian Harper, who ob- 
tained some success in the character, less, 
it was said, by his intelligence, than because 
of his plump person and round face, his full 
voice and honest laugh. 

When Booth played Hotspur at Drury 
Lane in 1716 to the Falstaff of Mills 
and the Prince of Wales of Wilks, the 
comedian Johnson and Joe Miller, of jest- 
book fame, played the carriers, and the 
lady who was afterwards known as Mrs. 
Booth, appeared as Lady Hotspur. Booth’s 
Hotspur obtained extraordinary applause. 
Davies describes his strong yet harmonious 
pipe in reaching “the highest note of excla- 
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matory rage without hurting the music of 
its tone.” His gestures were said to be 
“ever in union with his utterance, while 
his eye constantly combined with both to 
give a correspondent force to the passion ;” 
his port was “quick, yet significant, accom- 
panied with princely grandeur.” At the 
theatre in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, in 1721, 
the play was represented with the low 
comedian Bullock as Falstaff, and the 
famous Mr. Quin as the King. A year 
later, and the warm applause bestowed upon 
his Falstaff of The Merry Wives of Windsor, 
encouraged Quin to essay the superior 
Falstaff of Henry the Fourth, which became 
one of his most esteemed impersonations. 
The actor was found to possess in an 
eminent degree the ostensible or mechanical 
part of the character. ‘In person he 
was tall and bulky,” writes Davies, “his 
voice strong and pleasing, his counte- 
nance manly, and his eye piercing and 
expressive.” His performance was animated 
throughout, but not equally happy; “his 
supercilious brow, in spite of assumed 
gaiety, sometimes unmasked the surliness of 
his disposition.” Generally he was regarded 
as the most intelligent and judicious Falstaff 
seen upon the stage since the days of 
Betterton. 

At the close of 1746 and the beginning 
of 1747 occurred rival performances of the 
play at Drury Lane and Covent Garden 
Theatres. Spranger Barry was the Drury 
Lane Hotspur, with Berry as Falstaff, the 
beautiful Mrs. Woffington lending her 
assistance as Lady Percy, and Theophilus 
Cibber appearing as Glendower. At Covent 
Garden, Garrick and Quin met upon the 
stage as Hotspur and Falstaff, Ryan repre- 
senting the Prince of Wales, with Mrs. 
Vincent as Lady Percy. Quin’s triumph 
was the more complete in that Garrick’s 
Hotspur greatly disappointed expectation. 
He was found to lack presence; “his 
person was not formed to give a just idea 
of the gallant and noble Hotspur ;” and 
his dress was objected to—‘‘ a Laud frock 
and a Ramilies wig were thought to be 
too insignificant for the character.” Fault 
was even found with his delivery. The 
fine flexibility of his voice could not 
entirely conquer “ the high rant and con- 
tinued rage of the enthusiastic warrior.” 
It was early in his career, and he had not 
yet acquired, we are told, “ that complete 
knowledge of modulation which he was 
afterwards taught by more experience.” 
He appeared as Hotspur upon four or five 
occasions, when he was seized with a 





violent cold and hoarseness. He re- 
linquished the part, and he did not 
resume it. During his illness the public 
expressed as much concern for him “as 
though he had been a prince of the blood, 
greatly honoured and beloved.” The door 
of his lodgings was every day “ crowded 
with servants who came from persons of 
the first rank, and indeed of all ranks, 
to enquire after his health.”  Barry’s 
Hotspur was judged to be “ pleasing 
and respectable,” because of his noble 
figure, rapid and animated expression, and 
lively action; yet his performance was 
thought to lack something of “ military 
pride and camp humour.” A like deficiency 
was discovered, at a later date, in the 
Hotspur of “Gentleman” Smith, albeit 
his personation was otherwise held to be 
“well marked, with fine impetuosity and 
dignified deportment.” As Falstaff, Berry 
“was neither exact in his outline nor 
warm in his colouring.” His was “ the 
Falstaff of a beerhouse ;” the while Quin’s 
Falstaff was ‘the dignified president 
where the choicest viands and the best 
liquors were to be had.” 

At Drury Lane, in 1762, Love was the 
Falstaff—a comedian who “ wanted not a 
good share of vis comica, and laughed 
with ease and gaiety.” Holland was the 
Hotspur and John Palmer the Prince of 
Wales at this date. Twelve years later, 
and there was a new Falstaff at Covent 
Garden in the person of the popular Ned 
Shuter, who was said to supply by arch- 
ness and drollery what he lacked in 
judgment. ‘He enjoyed the effects of his 
roguery with a chuckle of his own com- 
pounding, and rolled his full eye when 
detected with a most laughable effect.” 
Smith was the Hotspur, and Lewis the 
Prince of Wales of this performance. 
The actors Woodward and Yates are said 
to have “put on Falstaff’s habit for one 
night only.” They were not encouraged 
to repeat their ventures, which were of 
rather a diffident character ; otherwise, it 
was thought that repeated practice would 
have enabled them to reach the mark 
“which they modestly despaired to hit.” 

We then arrive at the performance of 
Falstaff by Henderson, first seen in London 
at the Haymarket in 1777, James Aikin 
appearing as Hotspur, Younger as the King, 
and John Palmer as the Prince of Wales. 

The success of Henderson as Falstaff was 
very great. It was admitted that the actor 
had many difficulties to contend with, that 
neither in person, voice, or countenance did 
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he seem qualified for the part. His anima- 
tion and judgment, however, enabled him 
to supply all deficiencies. He had not 
(Juin’s force and arrogance of manner; but, 
in the more frolicsome, gay, and humorous 
situations, Henderson, in the opinion of 
Davies, was superior to all the Falstaffs he 
had ever seen. His delivery of the solilo- 
quies was especially applauded for its art 
and true humour. He was engaged at 
Drury Lane on the closing of the Hay- 
market in 1777, and in 1779 he was playing 
Falstaff at Covent Garden. At this period 
the text was strictly followed, and Falstaff 
was required to take the dead Hotspur 
upon his back, a proceeding which never 
failed to move the galleries to extraordinary 
mirth. Quin had been able, with little 
difficulty, to perch Garrick on his shoulders, 
who in that position, looked, it was said, 
like a dwarf on the back of a giant. It 
was no light task, however, even for Quin 
to raise the tall grenadier-like figure of 
Spranger Barry ; and, of course, Falstafi’s 
labours were much increased when the dead 
Hotspur would lend him no assistance. 
The trouble Henderson experienced in 
raising “Gentleman” Smith from theground 
and placing that robust actor upon his 
shoulders, led to an alteration in the tra- 
ditional stage business of the performance. 
“So much time was consumed in this pick- 
a-back business,” we read, ‘that the specta- 
tors grew tired, or rather disgusted. It 
was thought best for the future that some 
of Falstafi’s ragamufiins should bear off the 
dead body.” 

At the Haymarket in 1786, on the occa- 
sion of her benefit, Mrs. Webb, a prodi- 
giously stout lady, ventured to represent 
Falstaff. In the same year, at Covent 
Garden, Mr. Thomas Ryder, from Dublin, 
essayed the part, with Lewis as the Prince 
of Wales, and Holman as Hotspur. John 
Palmer was the next Falstaff, at the 
Opera House, whither the Drury Lane 
Company had moved during the rebuild- 
ing of their theatre in 1791, when John 
Kemble appeared as Hotspur, Bensley 
as King Henry, and Wroughton as the 
Prince of Wales. Of Kemble’s Hotspur, 
Sir Walter Scott has written in very lauda- 
tory terms, greatly commending the actor’s 
delivery of one passage in particular, as an 
instance of happy interpretation of the 
author’s text. Hotspur is endeavouring to 
recall the name of a place in England : 


In Richard’s time—what do you call the place? 


A plague upon ’t ; ’tis in Gloucestershire. 
‘Twas where the madcap Duke his uncle kept — 
His uncle York, 


As Sir Walter states : “ Through all this 
confusion of mangled recollection, Kemble 
chafed and tumbled about his words with 
the furious impatience of an angry man 
who has to seek for a pen at the very 
moment he is about to write a challenge. 
Then the delight with which he grasped 
at the word when suggested—‘ at Berkeley 
Castle.’. ‘You say true!’ The manner in 
which Kemble spoke those three- words, 
and rushed forward into his abuse of 
Bolingbroke, like a hunter surmounting 
the obstacle which stopped his career, was 
electrical. The effect on the audience was 
singular. There was a tendency to encore 
so fine a piece of acting.” Scott was sensible, 
however, that Kemble’s histrionic method 
was apt to err on the side of elaborateness. 
“ John Kemble is a great artist,” he wrote 
to a ; “but he shows too much of 
his mag@finery. I wish he could be double- 
capped, as they say of watches.” Kemble 
was ambitious of playing Falstaff, and 
professed to have formed an original concep- 
tion of the character ; but he felt, perhaps, 
that his efforts in comedy were not very 
favourably viewed by his public. He left, 
therefore, Falstaff to be personated by his 
corpulent brother Stephen, who acquired 
fame in that he performed the fat knight 
“without stuffing.” He first played Falstaff 
in London at Drury Lane in 1802. He 
wrote a prologue to introduce himself to 
the audience, and entrusted the delivery of 
it to Bannister. He jested freely on the 
subject of his own size, and professed to 
have been brought to town from Newcastle 
in ‘a broad-wheeled waggon.” 


For in a chaise the varlet ne’er could enter, 
And no mail-coach on such a fare would venture. 


If the public should find him deficient in 
the wit and humour of the part, he pledged 
himself to return to the North. 

He then to better men will leave his sack, 

And go, as ballast, in a collier back. 

His Falstaff drew several excellent 
houses, although many of the audience may 
have been inclined to agree with Boaden, 
that “natural bulk on the stage dis- 
tresses with an unlucky association of 
disease, and that the made-up knight is 
the only agreeable Sir John.” Stephen 
Kemble was said to be a man of reading, 
and an actor of vigour and firmness. His 
voice was loud, overpowering, and deficient 
in modulation. ‘ He was, perhaps, best at 
The Boar’s Head after the robbery, though 
he was good also at Shrewsbury.” Charles 
Kemble did not attempt the part of 





Falstaff in London until 1824, when, at 
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Covent Garden Theatre, he was assisted 
by the Hotspur of Young, the King Henry 
of Egerton, the Prince of Wales of Cooper, 
and the Lady Percy of Miss F. H. Kelly. 
It was said that the actor had “ endeavoured 
to rescue the character from the coarse- 
ness with which it had usually been 
represented ;” and that in the presence of 
the King, and in the conversation with 
Westmoreland, his Falstaff was invested 
with gentility and courtly bearing. Genest 
remarks that those who remembered the 
Falstaff of Henderson were not likely to be 
gratified by Charles Kemble’s refined 
Falstaff. “Henderson made Falstaff neither 
very vulgar nor very polite; Falstafi’s 
replies to Westmoreland are evidently 
familiar.” 

The part of Falstaff in the First Part of 
King Henry the Fourth was first played 
by George Frederick Cooke for his benefit 
at Covent Garden in 1802. Cooke said 
himself of his assumption of the three 
Falstaffs—and he played them each in 
turn—that “he never could please himself 
or come up to his own ideas in any 
of them.” He remembered Henderson, 
accounted him the best of Falstaffs, and 
endeavoured, as he said, “to profit by the 
remembrance.” Cooke’s biographer, Dunlap, 
observes : ‘Whatever his own opinion was 
of his performance of this character, it is 
certain that he had no living competitor, 
and that those who never saw Henderson 
or Cooke can form no adequate idea of 
Falstaff.” In the memoirs of Cooke men- 
tion is made of a versatile country actor, 
who succeeded in “ doubling” the two very 
opposite characters of Falstaff and Hotspur. 

One or two earlier Falstaffs must not be 
overlooked. Tom King had essayed the 
character at the Haymarket in 1792, with 
Bensley as Hotspur, and James Aikin as 
the King. The original representative of 
Lord Ogleby and Sir Peter Teazle hardly 
possessed the physical qualifications for 
such a partas Falstaff. Mrs. Pitt, a retired 
actress, who had played with many 
Falstaffs, wrote to her grandson, Thomas 
Dibdin: “I went the other night to see 
King in Falstaff; I suppose it was great, 
but I liked it not ; he undoubtedly under- 
stood the author well; the rest was 
wanting ; I well knew his physical inability 
for the character.” Three years later, at 
Covent Garden, Fawcett first played 
Falstaff, and with fair success. Macready 
writes of him, in 1821, as “the best 
Falstaff then on the stage,” but is careful 
to add, “he more excelled in other 





characters.” At the Haymarket, in 1803, 
Blissett, a comedian from Bath, represented 
Falstaff, with Elliston as Hotspur. On 
May 11th, 1826, at Drury Lane, Elliston 
played Falstaff for the first time, Macready 
appearing as Hotspur, and James Wallack 
as the Prince of Wales. Macready, in his 
Reminiscences, writes of the occasion : 
“Elliston was an actor highly distinguished 
by the power and versatility of his pertorm- 
ances, but of late years he had some- 
what fallen from his high estate... His 
rehearsal gave me very great pleasure. I 
watched it most earnestly, and was satisfied 
that in it he made the nearest approach to 
the joyous humour and unctuous roguery 
of the character that I had ever witnessed, 
giving me reason to entertain sanguine 
hopes of its great success in its perfor- 
mance. But, alas! whether from failure 
of voice, or genuine deficiency of power, 
the attempt fell ineffectively upon the 
audience, and the character was left as it 
has been since the days of Quin and 
Henderson, without an adequate represen- 
tative.” The play was repeated on the 
15th. “Before the curtain rose,” Macready 
continues, ‘I was in the green-room, and 
spoke with Elliston, who complained of 
being ill, and appeared so, smelling very 
strongly of ether. As the evening wore 
on he gave signs of extreme weakness, was 
frequently inaudible, and several voices 
from the front called to him to ‘speak up.’ 
There was not, on this occasion, even the 
semblance of an effort at exertion, and 
in the fifth act he remained silent for 
some little time, then, in trying to 
reach the side-scene, he reeled round 
and fell prostrate before the footlights. It 
was a piteous spectacle! A sad contrast 
to the triumph of his earlier popularity ! 
The audience generally attributed his fall to 
intoxication, but without just cause. He 
was really indisposed, and the remedy from 
which hesought support was too potent. He 
was conveyed to his dressing-room almost 
insensible, and never appeared upon the 
stage again.” Macready had personated 
Hotspur at Bath as early as 1814. He 
was again representing the character at 
Drury Lane in 1833. He writes in his 
diary : “ Acted Hotspur, I scarcely knew 
how. I could and should have done it well 
if I had had rehearsal to prove myself, and 
a°few days to think upon it. Received a 
severe blow on the eye and cheek in falling, 
which I apprehend will be a large black 
eye. Cooper thinks Iam so furious and so 
strong!” Two months later he repeats 
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the character and notes concerning his per- 
formance: “I took more: time over the 
opening speech, but found as I proceeded 
the want of study, and how very little 
pains would make it good. I also found 
in the progress of the scene the vast benefit 
derived from keeping vehemence and effort 
out of passion. It-is everything for nature. 
The reading of the letter was not bad 
chiefly on that account.” Other Falstaffs 
of distinction were Dowton and Bartley. 
Dowton was considered to be sound and 


‘judicious in the character, but without the 


indispensable “rolling jocund eye and the 
rich overflowing humour which should 
pour out involuntarily, constitutionally, 
and, as it were, in spite of itself.” Bartley 
was playing Falstaff at Drury Lane in 
1815, and long remained in possession of 
the character. It was as Falstaff he took 
leave of the stage, on the 18th December, 
1852, the fiftieth anniversary of his first 
appearance in London. The Hotspur of 
1852 was Mr. Charles Kean, and the 
Prince of Wales, Mr. Alfred Wigan. 
Bartley’s farewell benefit was under the 
special patronage of the Queen and the 
Prince Consort. Criticism, however, did not 
accept Bartley as an actor of the first class. 
Mr. Cole, in his Life of Charles Kean, 
writes of Bartley, that, “although uni- 
formly correct, judicious, hearty, and in 
earnest, with a perfect knowledge of the 
mechanism of his art, there was an appear- 
ance of labour, a want .of that utter 
concealment of study, and of the rich 
unaffected colouring which marked the 
acknowledged masterpieces of some three 
or four of his predecessors and con- 
temporaries, such as Munden, Dowton, 
Fawcett, and William Farren.” 

During many years Sir John Falstaff 
was a very favourite character with the 
late Mr. Phelps, an actor who was able to 
obtain particular success both in tragedy 
and comedy. Charles Young and Edmund 
Kean, Macready and Charles Kean, made 
experiments now and then in the direction 
of comedy, but they refrained from attempt- 
ing the fat knight. Mr. Phelps first ap- 
peared as Falstaff in 1846, during his 
management of Sadler’s Wells, Mr. Cres- 
wick appearing as Hotspur, Mr. Marston 
as the Prince of Wales, and Mr. George 
Bennett as King Henry. In 1864, Mr. 
Phelps was representing Falstaff at Drury 
Lane, with Mr. Walter Lacy as the Prince 
of Wales, and Mr. Walter Montgomery as 
Hotspur ; the King being represented now 
by Mr. Marston and now by Mr. Ryder. 





The play was carefully represented with 
unusual regard for scenery and costumes ; 
the scene with Glendower at the opening 
of the third act, often omitted in the acting 
editions of the drama, was restored, the 
stage was strewn with rushes ‘in compliance 
with the allusion of the text; and, perhaps, 
for the first time since the period of Shake- 
speare, Lady Mortimer appeared to sing 
her Welsh song, the singer being Miss 
Edith Wynne, a lady of Welsh origin. Mr. 
Phelps’s Falstaff was abundantly forcible 
and humorous if it lacked unctuousness 
somewhat. It was, perhaps, the Falstaff of a 
man who was lean by nature and only arti- 
ficially fat. In his Journal of a London 
Playgoer, Professor Morley highly applauds 
the performance, however : “ If Mr. Phelps 
played nothing else than Falstaff it would 
be remarkable ; considered as one part in 
a singularly varied series it is unquestion- 
ably good. He lays stress not on Falstaff’s 
sensuality, but on the lively intellect that 
stands for soul as well as mind in his gross 
body, displays his eagerness to parry and 
thrust, his determination to cap every other 
man’s good saying with something better 
of his own, which makes him, according to 
the manner of the actor, thrust in with 
inarticulate sounds, as if to keep himself a 
place open for speech while he is fetching 
up his own flagon of wit from the farthest 
caverns of his stomach. And the fat 
knight who so familiarly cracks his jokes 
with the Prince or upon Bardolph is not 
vulgarised in Mr. Phelps’s reading. When 
the Prince and Westmoreland meet Falstaff 
on the road near Coventry, and the Prince 
hails his old comrade with a joke, the 
change from the gay jesting answer to the 
courteous salutation of “My good Lord of 
Westmoreland,” is marked by the actor 
with a smooth delicate touch that stamps 
the knight distinctly as a man well born 
and bred.” 


YAKOB THE FIDDLER. 

A SKETCH FROM THE RUSSIAN BALTIC. 

THERE was a rumour abroad that the 
great Rubinstein was going to give us a 
concert in Tukkum. How it reached us 
on our secluded estate, which lay some 
leagues from that dirty little town, I know 
not, but from a rumour it soon became an 
established fact, until the whole province 
of Courland rang with the news. Such an 
event in such an out-of-the-way spot has 
lashed up the whole of our tranquil, sleepy 
neighbourhood into a state of unparalleled 
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excitement. Nothing is talked of, nothing 
is thought of, but Rubinstein, and the days 
are counted and “ ticked off” with infinite 
satisfaction, until here we are at last on 
the eve of the great treat, dressed in gala 
array, being borne through the still, sweet, 
golden beauty of an autumn twilight, with 
the mellow tinkle of Yahn the coachman’s 
holiday-bell in our ears, meeting carriage 
after carriage, with more bells and more 
excited people, all moving in the same 
direction. 

We scarcely exchange greetings, but 
“Going to hear Rubinstein?” “Ja, ja!” 
And on we dash past the Lettish church- 
yard, with its files of black crosses; they 
do not speak of death and the tomb this 
evening, but of peace and hope. In the 
pine-wood the spotted woodpecker pauses 
at his work to look at us. ‘Going to hear 
Rubinstein?” he seems to say. “ Every 
man to his taste. I infinitely prefer a 
wood-louse.” 

So we leave him, to whirl past quiet 
Lettish homesteads, where half-naked, 
white-haired children run to hide behind 
the house, where storks stand solemnly on 
barn-tops, with the callow heads of pro- 
mising families peeping out of nests. Then 
past baronial estates, their rambling-look- 
ing, picturesque mansions half-hidden in 
trees, and at length past the Jewish 
cemetery, looking doubly desolate and for- 
saken in the rich glow of the cloudless sun- 
set. As we dash past, I catch a glimpse 
of the edge of a weather-stained board pro- 
jecting from the shifting- sandy soil, and 
turn from it with a shudder as I remember 
that the Jews bury their dead two feet 
deep. And ere I am aware we are in 
Tukkum, and our horses are shaking their 
heads, and pawing the ground at the door 
of the concert-room. 

We are early, but already the room is 
filled. Everybody is here, from the pale, 
distinguished-looking Princess Lieven, in 
an ancient court dress, to the fat little 
Frau Apothekerin, in her best barége and 
cherry-coloured ribbons. The ladies are 
seated, but the gentlemen stand packed as 
close as herrings in a barrel in the rear. 
Most prominent amongst them, from the 
gleams which emanate from his spectacles, 
and the beaming contentment which lights 
up the good old face, stands the pastor. 
We wait, fanning our hot faces, what 
seems an age, when the door is at length 
opened, and the whole room looks round 
to see enter—not Rubinstein, but a tall, 
lanky young man, dressed in the blue-grey 





homespun clothes and high boots of a 
Lettish peasant. He is shock-headed, 
heavy-jawed, and tanned with exposure 
in the fields. A pair of absent, dreamy 
blue eyes look out from overhanging brows. 
There is a restless, frightened look dawn- 
ing in them now, as their owner marks the 
sensation he is creating. He nervously 
twists his cap in his brown fingers, and 
turns as if to retreat. There is a general 
titter, and lorgnettes are raised to aristo- 
cratic eyes. 

The pastor pushes his way through the 
crowd to the young man’s side. 

** All right, Yakob, my lad,” he says in 
his cheery voice, as he lays a hand on the 
square shoulder. ‘Do not go; you have 
paid your money and shall hear the music. 
See, there is a snug corner beside the stove 
for you.” 

Yakob darts a shy, grateful glance at his 
friend and sidles into his corner. 

‘What a strange idea,” I hear someone 
say, “for a Lette to come here. Who is 
he, Herr pastor ? ” 

“Who is he?” repeats the pastor with a 
chuckle. ‘‘A natural genius—Yakob the 
fiddler, people call him. It is a psycho- 
logical experiment of mine. I want to try the 
effect of real music on this child of nature.” 

The conversation is cut short by the 
sudden entrance of the great musician. 
This time there is no mistake about it ; 
everybody knows the dark, square-cut face. 
A burst of applause greets him as he 
quickly passes through the dividing crowd, 
and mounts the platform. 

Then Rubinstein plays. 

Was ever music like this? We sit spell- 
bound, with suspended breath, to catch 
every note as it rises, clear and true, from 
the master’s fingers ; the faithful echoes of 
an inspired soul, There is a moment's 
silence at its completion, the spell is still 
on us ; then the room trembles beneath the 
ever renewed applause. The pastor vehe- 
mently blows his nose and wipes his eyes 
and spectacles in defiance of society, and 
I steal a look at Yakob. 

He stands with his back against the 
stove; his blue eyes stare vacantly at the 
musician, his lips are apart, and his whole 
appearance presents a picture of utter 
bewilderment. , 

“He cannot understand it,” I think. 
“The scrape of a beer-house fiddle is more 
in his line.” 

But Rubinstein is striking the first 
chords of Beethoven’s Moonlight Sonata, 
and I forget Yakob, and the people, and 
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Rubinstein himself. Iam away under the 
starlit heavens, on the lonely shore, where 
the moon looks down, still and beautifal. 
I watch the quivering arrows of light flash 
along the curling billows, and hear their 
soothing splash as they break on the glit- 
tering pebbles. 

The last vibrating note dies away like a 
sigh of relief from a human breast. 

No one moves until the pastor's stick 
thunders on the floor. 

“Bravo, bravissimo!” he cries, and if 
noise is gratifying to the master, he is 
getting plenty of it, for we are uproarious 
for several minutes. He bows and smiles, 
and verily I believe that Rubinstein still 
remembers his warm reception in that poor 
little Russian provincial concert-room. 

Now that the cessation of the music has 
recalled me from my all too romantic 
wanderings on the lone seashore, I think 
again of Yakob. He is still in his corner, 
but I cannot see his face; he keeps it 
covered with his large work-stained fingers, 
over which a shock of tawny hair hangs 
heavily, for his head is bowed. In all the 
din of applause he never stirs, for I watch 
him curiously, and leave him thus to lose 
myself anew in the dim enchanted region 
of sublime melody. 

I do not return thence until our pro- 
gramme is at an end, and I am conscious 
of the frisky intractable legs of old Prince 
Lieven carrying him up the steps on to the 
platform. He congratulates the performer 
with many flourishes and old-world court 
manceuvres, and asks, in French, of course, 
for he scorns the guttural accents of his 
homely mother-tongue : 

‘Une faveur, une trés grande faveur de 
M. le grand maitre, Rubinstein.” 

It is granted, I can see, as Rubinstein 
turns thoughtfully to theinstrument. For 
a minute his hands wander over the keys. 
The notes blend and mingle, rolling away 
like showers of pearls, and through the 
maze comes the plaintive strains of the 
Red Sarafan. Another stream of ex- 
quisitely blended notes, and out of it come, 
one after another, the songs which have 
sprung from the great throbbing heart of 
Russia, They plead and wail, and tell the 
listener of a thousand longings which cannot 
be stilled. 

Instinctively I turn my eyes in the 
direction of Yakob. He has uncovered 
his eyes, and unconscious tears are 
coursing each other down his rough cheeks. 
He no longer heeds the uncongenial 
crowd; he is not here; and I know that 





Yakob has found his way to that shadowy 
land of song, and is wandering the fields 
Elysian, whose flowers are planted by the 
hand of genius. 

The grand tones of the Russian National 
Anthem burst on us like a volley of 
cannon, and one of the greatest treats of 
my life is at an end. 

The rush of cool night air which meets 
me as I leave the heated room is grateful 
to my tired senses, and it is a relief to be 
driving into the dim, uncertain landscape 
on my way home. The frogs croak in the 
ditches as we go by; the dogs rush out to 
bark furiously as we pass the different 
homesteads ; and the storks stand motion- 
less on the barn - roofs, looking like 
silhouettes against the clear moonlit sky. 
In the wood the tall pines look like rows 
of dark silent sentinels, and below, out of 
the dark, shine myriads of glow-worms, 
whilst from the distance a solitary owl is 
hooting a hoarse good-night. 


Autumn is getting ruddy and more than 
middle-aged. Her prime is past. Only at 
rare intervals she brightens up, dimpling 
and blushing under the returning homage 
of the sun, until she looks almost as fair 
as in those early days of full-bloom and 
ripe matronhood. She is putting on her 
best appearance to-day, and I am glad of 
it, for it is a wedding-day, and I am 
invited to the house-warming. 

After a long and silent courtship, con- 
sisting of solemn and speechless lingerings 
together on the bench outside the kitchen- 
door in the summer lights and autumn 
twilights, Yahn, the coachman, has 
brought Marri, the cook, to a full com- 
prehension of the fact that he has chosen 
her to be his wedded wife. How he did it 
I cannot for the life of me conceive, as he 
was never heard to address Marri at any 
time, but it is done, and the pastor has 
married them as they stood on a Turkey 
rug in the centre of the saloon in face of 
the whole establishment. I was present 
myself, and Marri invited me to the house- 
warming. At this moment husband and 
wife are mutely preparing the marriage- 
feast at their new home. 

The early shadows are creeping around 
me as I bend my steps through the bare, 
shorn fields, and enter the decorated 
porch of the log-homestead. Already a 
concourse of guests are assembled, princi- 
pally Lettes from the estate and neighbour- 
hood, and the two rooms will soon be 
crowded to suffocation. The long tables 
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groan under their load—roast sucking-pigs, 
seethed kid, boiled rice, milk-cheese, and 
holiday bread. I am led to the top of 
a row of solemnly moving jaws, and 
opposite another, from whence I have a 
view of all that is going on. For two 
mortal hours the meal continues in 
profound silence. One pig disappears 
after another. The air is laden to heavi- 
ness with cheese, pig, peat-smoke, and 
leather. “For men may come and men 
may go, but they go on for ever,” I think as 
I listen tothe regular action of the insatiable 
jaws—champ, champ, chew, chew. 

I have almost arrived at the conclusion 
that the Lettish peasant is provided with 
an extra stomach in reserve for such 
festive occasions, when the order is given 
to clear the floors. Some rise with jaws 
still moving, others decamp to corners to 
finish the interrupted meal with their 
plates on their knees. The tables, which 
are temporary constructions, consisting of 
boards supported by cross - beams, are 
speedily removed. The “kobias” (over- 
seer) lights his long china-bowled pipe, in 
which he is imitated by others of the 
non-dancing husbandmen; the women 
get into corners for a gossip, and bury 
their noses in each other’s broad cap- 
frills, and Umpis, the dwarf, mounts 
the window-seat, fiddle in hand. Umpis 
stands four feet two in his high-heeled 
jack-boots, but his every inch is important. 
He is regarded in the neighbourhood in the 
light of a great scholar; he is letter-writer 
to half the Lettish community; and is arbi- 
trator, best man at weddings, musician, a 
crack shot, and a host of other things. He 
is, moreover, the baron’s amanuensis and 
right-hand man, the plaything and play- 
fellow of the young folks, and the neatest, 
jolliest, little apple-faced mannikin that was 
ever born a dwarf. His twinkling grey 
eyes seem to shine out of narrow slits in 
his ruddy fat face ; he darts them hither 
and thither as he fires off little crackling 
jokes amongst his admirers, chuckling to 
himself meanwhile as he tosses back his 
long yellow hair. 

And the dancing begins. Yahn, who 
has got to the length of a broad grin though 
not to the use of his tongue, leads off his 
new acquisition; other couples follow. 
They stamp, whirl, snap their fingers, and 
finally whoop. The fiddle squeaks, groans, 
quavers, achieves effects before unheard by 
my astounded ears, and the little fiddler is 
bathed in perspiration; his body sways, 
his elbows jerk, his long yellow mane 





hangs in wild disorder over his fiddle. He 
has long since ceased to bear any resem- 
blance to Umpis; he is metamorphosed 
into a galvanised frog, and winds up stand- 
ing on the window-seat, his wiry little legs 
far apart, his eyes closed, his face illu- 
minated by an unctuous, self-satisfied smile, 
and his body thrown back. 

After this we require a rest, and the 
fumes of Karria Yaak* rise peacefully 
around us. At this juncture there is a stir 
at the door, the men are going out and in, 
but this sounds like a scuffle. 

“Come on, what are you afraid of ? 
Keep hold of him, Yiirri; don’t let him 
go,” I hear from different mouths, the 
door is pushed open, and a tall, lanky, 
sallow-faced, tawny-haired young man is 
jostléd, pushed, led into our midst, and I 
recognise Yakob the fiddler. 

“‘Yakob! Yakob the fiddler! Now we 
will have a tune,” bursts from several lips. 

Yakob looks shyly and sheepishly out 
from under his hand, which he holds to 
shade the light from his dazzled eyes. His 
nervous hand clutches the breast of his coat, 
under which something bulky is buttoned. 

‘*See, he has got his fiddle with him. 
Come, Yakob sonnie, sit down here and 
play us something sweet,” says a motherly- 
looking woman, drawing forward a chair. 

“No, no; I cannot. Let him play,” he 
replies, pulling himself away and throwing 
a half-sullen, half-respectful glance in the 
direction of the dwarf. 

That mighty personage takes the word 
of command. : 

“Play—play, Yakob, and don’t bean ass!” 

Yakob sinks into the chair and begins 
slowly and reluctantly to unbutton his 
coat. He takes out his fiddle, lays it 
against his tanned cheek, and passes the 
bow lightly across the strings. The fiddle 
gives forth a strange, weirdsound. In the 
stillness that has fallen upon us, it sounds 
like the wail of a little child. 

Yakob starts violently, a troubled shade 
passes over his face, his hand drops, and he 
half rises to his feet. 

“TI cannot play; let me go,” he says, 
with a pleading look at Umpis. 

The dwarf descends from his perch and 
marches solemnly towards the refractory 
musician. He pushes him gently back into 
his seat, and the decisive fiat goes forth : 

“ You shall play, and no more nonsense. 
‘Lovely Minka, we must sever;’ that is 
what you will play.” 





* Native tobacco, 
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Yakob bites his lip and looks at the 
ground, then with a long, indrawn breath, 
he once more raises his fiddle. 

I notice the trembling of his hand which 
guides the bow. ‘The first notes rise 
shaking, almost toneless, to die half-created 
into silence. His breast heaves, he grasps 
the bow more firmly in his nervous fingers, 
and wavering, then more and more surely, 
the sweet pleading of the simple song of 
parting steals on the enraptured ear, and 
finds a passage deep down into the listener's 
heart. It is finished, and a spell of silence 
is upon us which it seems a sacrilege to 
break. I know the grim old kobias is 
furtively wiping something out of the 
corner of his eye, and Umpis, who has sat 
on his perch during the performance with 
a critical head on one side, has turned a 
deep crimson. He is the first to speak : 

“Good, good ; very well done, Yakob! 
Fairly well done, my boy.” 

But his voice sounds muffled and strange. 
There is a stir and commotion amongst 
the women ; they all talk together. 

“ Beautiful! beautiful! A sweet song! 
Oh, but he has the gift. He will play 
something else.” 

Umpis, who seems to have constituted 
himself master of the ceremonies, here 
throws the weight of his word into the 
midst of the exclamations. 

“Yes, we must hear you again, Yakob, 
my friend ; you can handle a bow in truth 
not badly, but a little uncertain. If I 
might advise, however, I should say first a 
dance and then for Yakob.” 

“Yes, yes, now for a dance,” says a 
round, bright-faced damsel, and the dwarf 
is already screwing at his strings. In a 
trice I have to take flight into a corner 
from the whirlwind of petticoats and boots. 
Yakob, for the time, is forgotten ; he stands 
against the wall, looking in bewilderment 
at the wild scene. His cheeks are flushed 
with excitement and the intoxication of 
praise. Presently he glances down at his 
tiddle which he holds in. his hand, then at 
the door to which he cautiously steals. 

And I discover that I am very weary, 
and gasp for the outer air. My watch 
tells me that the evening is far advanced, 
so I follow Yakob’s example and slip un- 
noticed away. The October moon stands 
high in the heavens as I take my way 
through the silent fields. Down below 
me, in the valley, the mist stands like a 
sheeted ghost, but here, on the upland, 
the air is sharp and clear. I can distinctly 
see to count the stars on the golden rod 





which rears its unbending head in my path, 
and mark the outline of the slowly moving 
figure in advance. At the gate which 
divides the fields he stops. I, in the rear, 
have reached the mountain-ash tree, whose 
wealth of crimson berries I had marvelled 
at a few hours ago. As Yakob turns his 
moonlit face towards me, I shrink into its 
shadow. He leans against the gate and 
seems to take into his spirit the beauty 
and calm peace which lie on the landscape, 
then he takes out his fiddle and begins to 
play very softly. 

I cannot catch the melody at first ; the 
strains are so low. I bend forward and 
listen attentively. It is something he is 
trying to catch and cannot. He falters, 
hesitates. I recognise a few broken bars 
of the Moonlight Sonata. Again it is 
vague and uncertain. He waxes more 
determined, the notes rise harsh and ever 
harsher until they suddenly terminate in a 
discordant squeak. 

In a moment I see him dash the offend- 
ing fiddle to the ground, and with a sob, 
half anguish, half passion, he flings himself 
after the instrument. 

There is a deep silence, a pause which 
seems very long to me, for I am chilled by 
the keen night air, when Yakob slowly 
rises and gropes for his fiddle amongst the 
wayside weeds, 

He examines it anxiously in the moon- 
light, then lays it once more against his 
cheek, and out into the still night flow, 
full and true, the melting strains of the 
Red Sarafan. 

And the crazy old fiddle can tell that 
story. There is the soft beseeching voice 
of the young girl with its untold longings, 
the grave, pathetic. tones: of the mother 
admonishing, until the song has sighed 
itself out. Yakob buttons his coat over 
his fiddle, but as he turns to go, I catch a 
glimpse of his upturned face. The blessing 
of the calm evening seems to rest upon it, 
lending rapture and peace. 





CHRONICLES OF ENGLISH 
COUNTIES. 
NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. PART I, 

LINCOLNSHIRE changes to Nottingham- 
shire with no very definite borders — flat 
fields and level roads, watercourses and 
willow-trees, with here and there a village 
church rising over the plain like some 
great ship riding upon an ocean of verdure. 
We are now upon the great north road, 
which runs from Grantham to Newark, 
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and the wide, almost deserted track is 
chiefly noticeable for the big wayside inns, 
with open spaces before them as large as 
village greens, where sometimes a market- 
cart draws up, or a wandering pedestrian 
or bicyclist takes his cup of ale in solitary 
state. There are half-ruinous stables 
behind, no doubt, about a huge paved 
courtyard, where the solitary fox-hound 
pup—at walk, we will say, from the Vale 
of Belvoir pack—gambols about at his own 
sweet will, Perhaps a covey of partridges 
whirrs across the road, or a hare may 
spring up from the hedge-bank and run a 
bye all to himself. It is difficult to realise 
the time when you could hardly pass over 
this level reach of road without seeing a 
four-horse coach bowling along, or perhaps 
three or four post-chaises, while every now 
and then some coroneted carriage rolled 
proudly past, with its roof packed with 
luggage, and servants occupying the 
rumble; when this quiet inn was in full 
swing of. traftic all day long, horses always 
ready-harnessed in the stables, and post- 
boys all in a row, with brown frocks over 
their scarlet jackets, with their tall boots, 
fended with iron, and their odd spur, all 
waiting for the call, like the knights in 
Branksome Hall. 

Nor is the matter much mended when, 
with a roar that grows louder and louder, 
and an earthquake-like shaking of the 
ground, there rushes by, close at hand, the 
Great Northern express, It is here, it 
is gone; it is now thundering through 
Newark station in a cloud of dust. But 
it no more enlivens the country, or wakes 
it up, than do the rows of telegraph-wires 
overhead. Both, perhaps, detract a little 
from the appearance of tranquility and 
seclusion, but the effect is only on the 
surface, 

To reach the county we are entering 
now we cross a little stream by a bridge 
several sizes too large for it, judging from 
the summer aspect of the brook—it is the 
shire bridge, and we are in Nottingham- 
shire. This county is, perhaps, as little 
altered as any by modern innovations 
—a county of villages and hamlets; of 
pleasant swelling hills and quiet fertile 
dales ; villages where people have dwelt 
since the days of the Heptarchy, without 
very much alteration in their circumstances; 
with ancient tenures and old customs still 
clinging about them, and something of the 
old English spirit—the humour, the jollity, 
and possibly a little of the coarseness of it 
—still surviving in their midst. 





But already the tall graceful spire of 
Newark is well in sight, and soon we are 
rattling over the stones of its narrow 
streets into the wide and cheerful market- 
place. Cheerful, that is, on a market-day, 
when the open area is full of stalls and 
stands, where the potter has spread out his 
wares, and where cabbages and curly flowers 
(the local and poetic title for cauliflowers), 
and carrots and turnips, with their vivid 
green tops, brighten up the show. The 
country women, with their geese and poultry, 
stand under the shelter of the market-hall, 
and there is the butchers’-row, where all the 
prime joints are displayed. Over all rise 
the roof and pinnacles of the parish church, 
and the unrivalled tower and spire—the 
lower stages of the tower displaying a 
charming Early English arcade, adorned 
with the stone trellis-work that is said to 
show the work of Bishop Hugh, of Lincoln. 
Within rise the noble aisles of a later 
Gothic period, when spaciousness and light 
were the great desiderata of church-builders 
—when civic processions and the banners 
of guilds and brotherhoods mingled with 
the ceremonies of the Church and the 
emblems of its faith. 

Newark, no doubt, owed its origin to its 
position upon the point where the great 
British trackway, uniting the two ancient 
cities of Exeter and Lincoln, touches upon 
the River Trent. This trackway, known 
alonz most of its course as the Fosseway, 
was utilised by the Romans, at any rate 
between Leicester and Lincoln. as a military 
road, and hereabouts, near Newark, these 
same Romans, probably, built a bridge over 
the Trent ; at all events there is a station 
marked close by, in the Roman itinerary, as 
Ad Pontem. Now, at the present day, 
although styled Newark-upon-Trent, the 
town is not actually upon the working bed 
of the river, which flows a couple of miles 
or so to the westward, but on an artificial 
cut or navigation. Still, there is abundant 
evidence to show that the present bed of 
the river is an innovation of times com- 
paratively recent, and somewhere on the 
isthmus then existing between the ancient 
bed of the river and the creek formed by 
the junction of a little tributary called the 
Devon, stood no doubt the ancient Saxon 
settlement, protected by its earthen fort, 
the old wark or fortification. And thus 
things remained till after the Norman 
Conquest ; when a bishop of Lincoln, one 
Alexander—warlike, as befitted his name— 
recognised the site as an important one, 
and began to build a strong castle there, 
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the “New wark.” Probably the bishop 
diverted the course of the streamlet to fill 
the moat of his castle, and then, as in the 
course of some sudden flood the Trent 
broke its way into a different channel, 
threatening to leave the castle high and 
dry, this misfortune was averted by build- 
ing a strong weir at the entrance to the 
new channel, so that the bulk of the river 
should still flow by the castle, and the 
New wark should still remain Newark- 
upon-Trent. 

As a curious and yet credible witness to 
the accuracy of the above account, may 
be called the Trent salmon—a fish of 
tenacious memory and traditional lore. 
For when the fish have spawned in the 
upper waters, and instinct bids them seek 
the sea once more to recuperate their 
exhausted energies, they glide down the 
river swimmingly till they come to the 
junction of the waters above Newark, and 
then, we may imagine, there is debate. 
The memory of the oldest salmon is 
appealed to. He knows the way—the 
ancient way he travelled when a silvery 
grilse—and the big fish swim down to 
Newark town, where, unhappily, there is 
a lock which no salmon will enter. And 
there they stop, floundering about in the 
pools in a sort of piscatorial purgatory, 
so lean, and wan, and wicked-looking that 
poachers even leave them unpoached, till 
the next flood opens the way to the sea. 

It is from the river-side, by the way, that 
the best view of the town is obtained, where 
the big corn-mills stand among a network 
of watercourses, and the clump of red roofs 
are crowned by the tall spire and hemmed 
in by the lofty castle wall with its flanking 
towers. The interior of the castle is 
interesting, although reduced to a mere 
shell, with its Norman gateway and one of 
Bishop Alexander’s strong towers. The 
great curtain-wall of the castle on the 
river-side seems of later date, though not 
later than King John’s time, probably. 
For here within these walls King John 
breathed his last—whether dying from 
poison or indigestion it is bootless now to 
enquire. Beneath the site of the banquet- 
ing-hall is a fine old crypt with a postern- 
gate leading down to the river, while in 
the curtain-wall above is a handsome oriel 
window, an insertion probably of the Tudor 
period, from which there is a pleasant view 
of the meadows beyond the river, with the 
great north road running straight on end, 
like a narrow slice cut completely out of the 
landscape; the road carried on arches 





across the flats; to be clear of the winter 
floods—a great work of the posting and 
coaching days, engineered by Smeaton 
more than a hundred years ago. 

In this pleasant oriel window, looking 
over the river, and the mills, and the green 
plain of the Trent, we may conjure back 
the figures of the past. Wolsey stood here, 
no doubt, fallen from his high estate, but 
still a Prince Cardinal of the Church, still 
Primate of England— Wolsey on his way to 
his favourite retreat at Southwell. Here 
he must have stood gazing on a landscape 
that he saw not as he mused on the 
instability of princes’ favour, or perhaps 
turned over in his subtle brain the pos- 
sibilities of revenge. And then, after a 
long interval, comes the curled and frizzed 
Frenchwoman, with her artificial face—the 
Queen Henrietta Maria. The queen 
lingered here, and in her train was the 
handsome, courtly Charles Cavendish, soon 
to find a soldier’s grave. It is said that the 
ladies of Newark were pressing in their in- 
vitations that their royal visitor should 
spend a longer time among them, and that 
the queen prettily replied that she was under 
her husband’s orders, which she dared not 
disobey, while she counselled them all to 
pay their husbands a like obedience. At 
which, no doubt, the married cavaliers 
stroked their beards and looked magnifi- 
cent, while the married women, including 
the queen, enjoyed a good laugh among 
themselves. The fiery Rupert, too, is 
there, with his dark saturnine face— 
Rupert who has routed the Parliament 
squadrons and sent them flying from their 
entrenchments—Rupert on his triumphal 
march towards Marston Moor. 

But more familiar and germane to the 
place, perhaps, is one who comes imme- 
diately after Wolsey, of comparative insig- 
nificance as an historical figure, compared 
with the great cardinal, but of much 
greater importance to Newark town. This 
is Thomas Magnus, a homely but dignified 
person in his doctor’s robes, one of the 
diplomatic agents of the king and Wolsey, 
who retained office and favour long after the 
cardinal’s fall. Tradition has it that he was 
found as a babe on a door-step in Newark 
bysome Yorkshire clothiers passing through 
with their goods, and that these gave him 
the name of Thomas Amang-us, because they 
all contributed to his support. If there is 
any truth in this story, the doctor’s mag- 
nanimity is to be praised in respect of his 
benefactions to a town which gave him such 
a limited hospitality on his first entrance 
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into life. For Magnus endowed the town 
with free-school and charities, with 
revenues, amounting at the present time to 
upwards of two thousand a year. 

Finally, to make a tremendous bound 
into the middle of the present century, 
who does not connect Newark with 
Mr. Gladstone? who began his political 
career as member for the borough, and 
whose portrait soon after was painted 
by a local artist, and presented to the 
Conservative club of the town. 

We may now leave the castle and may 
wander all over the town without dis- 
covering any relics of the ancient town 
walls, within which a strong garrison held 
stoutly out for King Charles up to the last 
moment of the civil war. During all that 
time Newark and Nottingham held hostile 
garrisons, and, like Italian cities in the 
Middle Ages, they levied fierce war against 
each other with sallies, alarms, retreats, 
desperate fights, and cunning ambuscades. 
Sometimes it was stout Sir John Byron, 
an ancestor of the poet, who led the broils 
for the king, sometimes Lord Bellasis ; 
while Colonel Hutchinson, of the Memoirs, 
commanded for the Parliament ; and then 
when King Charles was a prisoner among 
his faithful Scots, and all resistance was at 
an end, the country people were summoned 
from far and near to demolish castle and 
walls, a work which they executed with 
great good will—for the garrison, with its 
foraging parties levying contributions from 
all round, had long been a thorn in the 
side of the country. 

Descending the Trent from Newark we 
come upon the little village of Holme, with 
the remains of a manor-house, where 
once lived the Lord Bellasis—just referred 
to as governor of Newark for the king— 
who survived to see the Restoration and 
another revolution, and who lies buried 
in the church of St. Giles-in-the-Fields, 
London. The church at Holme, it happens, 
is also dedicated to St. Giles, and is, or 
was not long ago, most interesting in itself, 
and also from its having apparently been 
untouched by the hand of man, except 
for an occasional dab of whitewash, for 
many centuries, Everything is absolutely 
just as it was left after the Reformation. 
The original altar-stone lies on the floor just 
where it was thrown; there are the original 
rood-screen, piscina, and sedilia; it would 
not surprise one to see an old mass-book 
in the stalls. You can trace the work 
of the iconoclasts in the painted-glass 
roughly repaired with plain glass, but the 


separated from it by a broad and rapid 





fragments are left. Then there are monu- 
ments defaced and dust-covered, and all 
about is sculptured. the rebus of the great 
benefactor of the church, a bear and tun, 
for Barton, who was a Loudon woolstapler 
in the sixteenth century, and whose estates 
passed by marriage to Lord Bellasis. 
Observe, too, the porch with a snug little 
chamber over it, as is common enough in 
sixteenth-century churches which were built 
at a time when the church-porch was re- 
garded as the centre of village life. This 
particular little room is known as Nan 
Scott’s Chamber. For here in the time 
of the plague, which visited Nottingham- 
shire in 1666, and carried off a third or 
more of the inhabitants, an old woman, 
called Nan Scott, took refuge, with 
a store of provisions, and her bedding, 
which last she stowed in a big parish chest 
where she slept at nights. The old woman 
watched from a little window the funeral 
processions that came in constant succes- 
sion to the churchyard, but when these 
had ceased, and she judged that no death 
had occurred for some time, she ventured 
down into the village. But there was no 
one left there except another old woman like 
herself; all the rest were dead or had fled. 
And old Nan Scott went back to her 
chamber over the porch, and never came 
out of it till she was carried to her grave. 
Another village story of a less melan- 
choly cast is connected with the notorious 
Dick Turpin. In a cottage in the village 
the outlaw is said frequently to have 
found shelter, when his usual resorts 
became too hot to hold him, and the 
story tells how on Dick’s famous ride to 
York he here gave his mare Black Bess 
a cordial. There is something very con- 
vincing about this story, which also tends 
to corroborate the popular account of the 
ride. For Holme is distant barely a mile 
from the great north road along which 
Dick would certainly have passed, and yet: 


river, which is nevertheless fordable close 
by—a ford that would hardly be suspected 
by a stranger. The village, too, is a very 
secluded place to this day. The story is 
recorded in the History of Collingham by 
Dr. Wake, a local antiquary of repute, who 
was told the particulars by a member of 
the family which had given Dick shelter. 
From Holme a byway leads to Lang- 
ford, a half-deserted village by an old 
marshy channel, where the cows wade knee- 
deep in summer-time, and which is called 
—as such channels usually are in this county 
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—the Fleet. This channel no doubt repre- 
sents the ancient bed of the Trent, a ford 
over which gave a name to the village ; 
and traces of ancient earthworks, on the 
very banks of the Fleet, point to a Roman 
post that protected the passage. 

From Langford we strike, past Langford 
Hall, to the Fosseway, that here runs 
through great fields of barley, which go to 
supply the red malt-kilns of Newark town. 
But here the country changes a little ; we 
have crossed the dead alluvial plain, the 
bed of the ancient estuary, and have reached 
the shore. Low sand-banks run out on to 
the plain, and against the sky is the roll 
of a sandy wold. Andas we reach the top 
of a low hill there lies before us a bit of 
wild England. The sun has gone behind 
a cloud, a cold and chilly breeze springs 
up, making a hoarse murmur among the 
trees, and the road seems to lose itself in 
the forest. This is England as the Roman 
legionaries saw it: wild, unenclosed, with 
the oak scrub feathering the sides of the 
hills. That sparkle of light from the dark 
underwood you may fancy is the glint of a 
barbarian spear. The forest, after all, is 
only a clump of trees, and the barbarian 
turns out to be a velvet-jerkined game- 
keeper, while the glint of light is from the 
polished double-barrel upon his shoulder ; 
but the scene brings us into accord with the 
associations of our next stopping-place. 
This is Brough, a hamlet which consists of 
one farmhouse and a small Wesleyan chapel 
standing solitary among the wide fields ; 
it is, however, the site of a Roman station 
of considerable extent, judging from the 
foundations and lines of streets that have 
been turned up by the plough. Roman 
coins, too, abound, indeed Roman brass 
and copper coins seem to have been 
sown broadcast over all this district. In 
some places these coins are found in 
rouleaux, rusted together ; and the country 
people called them onion-pennies ; and there 
is a story of a giant, one Onion, to whom 
they belonged. It is difficult to account 
for this recklessness in the way of small 
change among the Romanised population 
of those days, but a likely explanation 
is, that the shopkeepers and _ traders 
of the Roman towns must have kept a 
considerable part of their capital in coins 
of small value; and when the Saxon 
invaders came, these poor creatures could 
only bury their treasure, too cumbrous to 
remove, and fly for their lives. The fugi- 
tives probably mostly perished or had no 
opportunity of returning, and their buried 





hoards, turned up at last by plough or 
spade, would be scattered over the land 
by peasants who had a superstitious dread 
of anything belonging to the people they 
had supplanted. 

If anybody really has a fancy for 
treasure-seeking-——and there exists, no 
doubt, an immense deal of buried treasure 
lying idle, if one only knew where to look 
for it—this solitary village of Brough, the 
ancient Crocolana, would be a promising 
place to begin at, for, with such heaps of 
loose coppers on the surface, surely there 
must be, deeper down, sundry hoards of a 
more valuable metal. But the subject is 
too fascinating, and broadens out as we 
advance, so let us return to the Fosseway. 

A curious circumstance is that when we 
get to the eastward of the Fosseway into 
amore breezy and open kind of country, 
nobody knows the road by that name. 
**Yo mean the Ramper,” says a fine young 
Saxon matron, coming to her garden-gate. 
And capital gardens they have in these 
Nottinghamshire villages, with roses and 
hollyhocks, and all the flowers that Mary 
Howitt used to chronicle in verse; and 
capital young women too—deep-bosomed, 
tall and strong, fit mothers for a race of 
warriors — only the sons do not take to 
the business. But it was a pleasant expe- 
rience to listen to that young matron 
expatiating on the Ramper. The name 
itself, so fresh, so racy, and the scene—the 
village, with its snug cottages and pleasant 
gardens, the village-green, the lads at play, 
and above the fine rolling clouds and breezy 
sky. The road, at the point where it 
crosses the borders into Lincolnshire, is 
appropriately named the Ramper, for here 
it is a raised way, a regular rampart, in 
fact, with projecting bays here and there, 
that may have been meant for defence, or 
perhaps as receptacles for materials for 
repair of the road. And this way, which 
is still the highway between Newark and 
Lincoln, has been used as such for untold 
centuries—a trackway of the Britons, a 
military road under the Romans, one of the 
great highways of the kingdom under Saxon 
and Norman laws, where the king’s peace 
must be kept under heavier penalties than 
elsewhere,while no man might plough or dig 
a ditch within two perches of its borders. 

But here we must take leave for a time 
of the venerable Fosseway, and visit a 
remote outlying corner of the county 
through Girton, which is known as Grin- 
ning Girton. This village life and village 
lore are the most interesting features of 
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Nottinghamshire, and hence it is pleasing 
to be told that the neighbouring villagers 
make it still a subject of reproach to the 
men of Girton, that “the cow ate the bell- 
rope.” The tradition is that the Girton 
people were roused one night—in the 
civil wars, it is said—by the hoarse sum- 
mons of the village bell, and that when the 
able men of the village had mustered on 
the village-green in answer to the sum- 
mons of the tocsin, it was discovered that 
the author of the alarm was a cow which 
had strayed into the church, and began to 
champ up the hay-bands which formed the 
grasp of the bell-rope, that hung loosely 
down, country fashion. Anyhow, there is the 
joke against the Girton people to this day, 
and an allusion to cows or bell-ropes is as 
likely to be badly received in that parish, as 
the mention of Marlow Bridge, or the pies 
that were eaten there, by a Thames bargee. 

Beyond Girton is Clifton, north and 
south, the name indicating red sandstone 
cliffs that overhang the river, the northern 
village enjoying a curious franchise, as its 
inhabitants are free of toll on crossing the 
Trent by the ferry. In acknowledgment 
of this privilege it was the immemorial 
custom that at Christmas the ferryman and 
his dog should dine at the vicarage on 
Christmas fare, the vicar’s dog being 
rigorously shut out of the house upon the 
occasion. A little to the east of Clifton 
lies Harby, a secluded hamlet on the very 
border of Lincolnshire, and?quite out of the 
way to anywhere. But Harby is notice- 
able as the commencement of that royal 
funeral procession, whose various stages 
towards Westminster were marked with 
beautifully sculptured crosses, the last of 
which gave an abiding name to the village of 
Charing, and has been reproduced in our 
own day in the courtyard of Charing Cross 
terminus. For here at Harby died the good 
Queen Eleanor. Tradition long preserved a 
memory of the queen, vaguely and in- 
correctly as of a good Queen Catherine, who 
had lived and died there, but tradition was 
right in the main, while historians, for 
centuries, had placed the event at quite a 
different locality. But the critical investi- 
gation of our own days has shown the 
chroniclers in the wrong, and justified the 
oral tradition of the ploughmen and 
cottagers of Harby. 

For in that year, A.D. 1290, King 
Edward came to Sherwood Forest to hunt, 
and summoned a Parliament to meet him 
at the royal palace of Clipstone, not far 
from Welbeck Abbey, and the queen, then 





in ill-health, and suffering from a wasting 
fever, accompanied him as far as Harby, 
where she established herself in the manor- 
house of a knightly family named Weston, 
one of the members of which, it seems, was 
an officer of her household. Here she 
grew suddenly worse, and news was brought 
to the king, at the council-board among 
his nobles, that his dear wife and faithful 
consort was claimed by a mightier king 
than he. King Edward left council-board 
and Parliament, and rode away to the 
death-bed of his queen. A whole week he 
watched by her bedside, and then the end 
came, Twenty years before they had sailed 
together to the Holy Land, and during all 
that time she had always been with him. In 
his hunting expeditions, in his progresses, 
in his wars, Eleanor was always by his 
side. The sad, stern king took one more 
journey by her side. From this little 
village the funeral procession set out, passing 
through lordly Lincoln, through Grantham, 
Stamford, Geddington, Northampton, Stony 
Stratford, Woburn, Dunstable, St. Albans, 
and at each of these places, where 
the coffin rested for a night, a richly 
sculptured cross was afterwards raised. 
And all this way the king rode by the side 
of his dead wife, and only left the sad 
procession at St. Albans, where he rode 
on to see that all was prepared for the 
interment at Westminster Abbey. He 
met the coffin again at East Chepe among 
his sorrowing citizens of London, and here 
the spot was marked by another cross of 
stone. Finally the body rested at Charing 
Cross, and on the 17th of December was 
entombed in Westminster Abbey, where 
still may be seen the stately tomb and 
the effigy of the good queen. 

But hie we back once more to the Trent, 
and following its course upwards from 
Newark, a pleasant walk through meadows 
and corn-fields with the brimming river 
close at hand, and the red sail of a barge 
perhaps seen gliding among the trees, 
brings us to Farndon withits picturesque 
little church. Here the river spreads 
out over a wide gravelly bed, and a 
ferryman plies from the opposite side. 
Hawton lies farther to the east a mile or 
two away, where, in the chancel of the 
church, there is a wonderful Easter 
sepulchre in carved stone, with other 
interesting relics of ancient days. And 
farther on is Elston, where the Darwins 
have long been lords of the manor, and 
where Erasmus Darwin was born—the 
author of The Botanic Garden, and other 
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courageous attempts to combine poetry and 
science ; the progenitor of the illustrious 
philosopher lately deceased. 

In Elston fields King Henry the Seventh 
lay encamped, having marched northwards 
from London to meet the army which sup- 
ported Lambert Simnel. This army was 
composed chiefly of Irish under the Earl of 
Kildare and of German mercenaries under 
Swartz, whom we have met before in Lan- 
cashire, where the Simnelites landed from 
Ireland. Since then the rebel army had 
performed a long and toilsome march, to 
York in the first place, and then along the 
track of the present great north road to 
the Trent. Henry had marched fast, 
but he had not been quick enough to 
occupy Newark before his enemies crossed 
the Trent, and so he lay there at Elston 
between the two practicable roads that 
lead southwards, ready to strike on either 
hand. The Earl of Lincoln, who com- 
manded for Simnel, chose the way by the 
river, the old Fosseway, and encamped on 
the side of a hill—it must have been a very 
small one, for it is difficult to find a hill in 
the neighbourhood at the present day. 
However, the king drew out his army in 
three lines, and offered battle, and the earl 
came down from his hill, and the armies 
fell to blows in the fields of Stoke which are 
partly enclosed within a bend of the river 
Trent. Perhaps it was the desperate 
choice of the rebel leaders to fight with 
their backs to a deep river where defeat 
must be fatal. Anyhow, their men fought 
with wonderful determination, and did not 
give way till after three hours’ hard fight- 
ing when nearly all their leaders were slain. 
Then they began to break, and soon 
ran pell-mell down the lane to Fiskerton 
ferry, where some waded across or swam, 
but most were drowned or slain. Among 
the fugitives was Lord Lovel, who swam 
his horse across the river, but in urging 
the horse up the steep bank on the 
Fiskerton side, the horse fell back, and 
both were drowned. But some say that 
Lord Lovel escaped, and lived some time 
afterwards in hiding at his manor-house 
of Minster Lovel in Oxfordshire. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. A SACRIFICE AND ITS 
CONSEQUENCES. 

“Ts this Captain Edgecumb rich—rich 

enough to be indifferent to any fluctuations 

of fortune on your side?” Mr. Boldero 





asked, when he came up to speak about. 
settlements, 

*T don’t know. I suppose he is,” 
Jenifer answered indifferently ; ‘he has a 
good appointment, I know. That secretary- 
ship that we told you about, you know, 
gives him an income that will be more 
than enough for what we shall want.” 

But when Mr. Boldero came to speak to 
the expectant bridegroom, he found that 
he had not to deal with the same in- 
difference as had characterised Jenifer’s 
manner. Captain Edgecumb was quite 
willing to settle the very small private 
fortune that would come to his share at the 
death of his father on Jenifer, and also 
quite willing to let her have a fair allow- 
ance for housekeeping out of the income 
from the secretaryship. But he evidently 
regarded this as an unimportant and 
merely temporary arrangement, and dis- 
gusted Mr. Boldero by saying : 

“Fact is, I don’t suppose I shall keep 
the berth long ; it will tie me too much, 
and it will be far better that I should look 
after Miss Ray’s interests and money 
matters, than that she should rely on an 
agent. Women always get cheated in 
business unless they are of a far meaner 
and more suspicious type than Miss Ray is, 
I’m happy to say.” 

“True; but you'll hardly like to be 
dependent on your wife, will you?” Mr. 
Boldero asked coldly. Already he began 
to despise and distrust the character of the 
man who had taken Jenifer from him. 
Yet his conscience stood in the way of his 
interfering with her prospects, just as it 
had done when she had besought him 
to interfere with her brother Jack’s for his 
own salvation. He could not, he dared 
not, be false to an oath he never ought to 
have taken. He could not break his vow 
and plead with Jenifer against her own 
rash trustfulness, 

So the settlements were drawn up, a 
furnished house taken, and the wedding- 
day fixed. 

Jenifer’s first appearance at St. James’s 
Hall was also fixed for just a month after 
the wedding-day. 

It was not a lively wedding by any 
means. Jack and his wife were the only 
members of Jenifer’s family, besides her 
mother, who were present at it. The 
Edgecumb faction were well represented, 
but they obviously disapproved of Mrs. 
Jack. Effie had made up her mind that 
she would not be present under any cir- 
cumstances, but she really had a fair 
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excuse in the death of Mr. Jervoise two 
days before the wedding, an event which, 
though it had been long expected, came off 
at last so abruptly as to startle them all. 

It was only natural that Effie should 
stay at home with Flora, and comfort 
that bereft lady by discussing with her the 
respective merits of the different crapes 
that were rolled out from various shops for 
her approval. But Jenifer couldn’t help 
feeling that it was unreasonable for Effie 
to keep Hubert at home. 

Effie, however, settled that point with 
the prompt decision : 

“Hugh go to your wedding, just when 
Flora wants every consideration and respect 
shown to Mr. Jervoise’s memory! What 
a perfectly silly idea, Jenifer ; why, Flora is 
left enormously rich, and can do anything 
she likes for people who please her, and it 
doesn’t seem to me that the same can be 
said of you. Unless you put your wedding 
off for a decent time out of regard for 
Flora, who has done so much for you, 
you'll certainly not see Hugh at it.” 

“Tt’s too late to alter all the arrange- 
ments now,” Jenifer replied; “and pro- 
bably if I did, some amusement would crop 
up by the time the wedding came off, that 
would interfere with Hubert’s coming.” 

“ Very likely,” Effie said carelessly, “ for 
Flora doesn’t mean to shut herself up for 
long; and as we shall stay on with Flora 
for a time, probably we shall be in the 
swim again soon,” 


Thus it came to pass that Jack and 
Minnie were the only representatives of the 
younger Rays at Jenifer’s marriage ; even 
her father’s old friend, Mr. Boldero, failed 
her on the occasion. There were some 
things which were beyond even his con- 
science-supported strength to endure, and 
one of these would have been the sight_of 
Jenifer married to another man. 

Marriage had not improved Minnie, and 
it had deteriorated Jack. She had not 
grown more refined, and he had very 
palpably grown much coarser. This was 
not a matter of much surprise, considering 
that the Thurtle family were now his chief 
associates, and that the males of the Thurtle 
family thought that life ought to be one 
long round of beer and skittles. 

Old friends of the Rays had made a few 
spasmodic efforts to be civil to Jack Ray, 
and improve Mra. Jack. But Mrs. Jack, 
whose richly-coloured beauty had developed 
since her marriage, thought herself in- 
capable of improvement, and resented all the 





well-meant, but probably weak efforts that 
were made, Accordingly, in spite of having 
married a gentleman—‘“ the young squire,” 
as he was commonly called—she was cast 
upon her own class for companionship, and 
was “a curious specimen,” the Edgecumbs 
thought, “of assurance and embarrassment.” 

** What a family poor Harry has married 
into!” they said among themselves, At 
least all but Mrs, Archibald Campbell said 
it. She held to the opinion that Jenifer 
was getting much the worst part of the 
bargain. 

It was settled that during the very brief 
tour which the newly-married people were 
going to allow themselves, Mrs. Ray should 
take up her quarters in the newly-taken 
furnished house in St. John’s Wood. This 
matter had been clearly arranged, and 
Mrs. Ray’s boxes had been packed towards 
carrying it out. 

But just as the bride was» starting, 
maternal instinct, which had been yearning 
over poor deteriorated Jack all day, made 
Mrs. Ray say to Jenifer : 

“T do feel so much inclined to give poor 
Jack a holiday—for the sake of doing it 
I'll put up with his wife, and ask them 
both here. I’m sure Mrs. Hatton won't 
mind keeping us on another fortnight.” 

“* Why do that, mother dear, when our 
new house is ready, and servants taken? 
Go there, of course, and ask Jack and 
Minnie to go and stay there with you. 
Dear mother, it will make me so happy to 
think while I’m away from you that you're 
being kind to Jack and Minnie,” said 
Jenifer happily. 

“T can’t bear her, I confess,” Mrs, Ray 
murmured ; “but to have my boy with 
me again! Jenny dear, even you can’t 
think what that will be to me.” 

Then the bridegroom—who liked punc- 
tuality on the part of other people—sent up 
rather a peremptory message to his wife to 
come down directly, or there would be 
confusion at the station, and Jenifer took 
a hurried leave, leaving the last arrange- 
ment standing good. 

A shooting-box, with a splendid trout- 
stream running through the grounds, in 
County Cork, had been offered for the 
honeymoon by a former brother-officer of 
Captain Edgecumb’s. This offer had been 
accepted by him without consulting Jenifer, 
who had set her heart on going to Paris 
for opera, and then on to the South of 
France watering-places for glorious— 
gratis—instrumental music. But she sur- 
rendered her wishes in favour of his, 
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“We shall go by Holyhead, I suppose?” 
she had said to him one day; but he 
laughed at the idea, and told her to look 
up her geography. 

“Why go vid Holyhead and Dublin, 
and then train it through the length of the 
country when we can just run down to 
Plymouth and be in Cork harbour in a few 
hours ?” 

“Only I dislike the sea,” she said; but 
he assured her that that was all nonsense, 
and that she would soon learn to like it. 

It did not occur to her to say anything 
to him about the treat her mother proposed 
giving Jack and his wife until they were 
some two hours on their journey. Then 
she said : 

“I’m so glad dear mother will have 
something to occupy her mind and take 
her thoughts off Hubert and Effie’s sad 
neglect of her while I’m away. She means 
to ask Jack and Minnie to stay with her 
for a fortnight.” 

“What?” he asked in accents of undis- 
guised consternation. 

“To ask Jack and Minnie to stay with 
her for a fortnight.” 

“ Where ?” 

“ At our house-—the new house.” 

“At our house! Jenifer, I really am 
annoyed at your having been indiscreet 
enough to give way to any such folly on 
your mother’s part,” he said so severely 
that Jenifer actually shivered. 

“ Indiscreet to let my own mother ask 
my own brother and his wife to the house 
she is going to share with us! What 
indiscretion can there be in that, Harry?” 

“A great deal. I’m afraid you'll soon 
find out ; ignorant as you are of the world, 
you'll find it much safer to consult me on 
every subject. You’ve made a great 
mistake, Jenifer, that’s about the truth. 
Jack is not at all the sort of fellow I want 
to have known as my wife’s brother, and 
the woman is simply impossible. My 
people won’t like it all.” : 

T think I shall always think of pleasing 
my mother before any of your people,” she 
said, keeping her tears back bravely, but 
feeling that he was both cruel and foolish 
in trying to come between her and her 
love for her own. 

“Then you'll make a mistake, and you 
may as well understand this at once 
and for ever, Jenifer. I’ve conceded the 
point of your mother living with us— 
that willbe nuisance enough, but I’ll have 
nothing to do with Jack; he'll want to 
borrow money of you. Hugh and Effie 





are very well, they'll always be good form; 
but I must say I never felt so disgusted and 
ashamed in my life as when I saw that 
other sister-in-law of yours there among 
my people to-day.” 

“It’s a pity your sense of disgust and 
shame didn’t make you refuse to go through 
the ceremony,” she said with a choking 
ball in her throat, and a heart that was 
throbbing with pain. Still, she kept back 
her tears. 

“Don’t let us quarrel on our wedding- 
day,” he said more softly. 

**T shall never quarrel with any one,” 
she replied. 

“ Don’t put me down as too insignifi- 
cant for you to quarrel with,” he replied, 
nettled into speaking sharply again. 

“Would you rather I developed unex- 
pectedly a virago-like spirit, and began to 
argue and wrangle, Harry? I can do 
neither, I can fancy no more bitter lot in 
life than to live in a home atmosphere 
in which there is no peace.” 

“There'll always be peace between us, 
dear,” he said magnanimously ; “only you 
had better consult me in future before you 
let the old lady invite anyone to our house. 
As it is, there’s no great harm done. I 
shall send a telegram to your mother from 
Plymouth, telling her that I don’t want 
the house occupied till I get home. They 
can all go into lodgings together if she 
likes, but I'll not have the freshness taken 
off the furniture before we have any use of 
it ourselves.” 

“ As you like,” Jenifer sighed. 

All the glory was gone, not only from 
her wedding-tour, but from her married 
life, within three hours of its commence- 
ment. 

After sending off his telegram, which 
made old Mrs. Ray feel more bewildered, 
unhappy, and of no consequence whatever, 
than she had felt since recovering the first 
shock of her husband’s death, Captain 
Edgecumb resumed his customary good- 
temper and politeness. 

Still, the trip across from Plymouth to 
Cork harbour was not a period that would 
for ever stand out in Jenifer’s mind as one 
fraught with happy memories. 

In the first place it became very rough 
as soon as they left Plymouth harbour, 
and by the time they were off the Long- 
ships it was blowing a fierce gale. 

Jenifer was not sea-sick. People who 
are terrified out of their senses, when the 
waves and the winds are doing battle 
against one another with all their mighty 
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strength, are rarely sea-sick. But her nerve 
left her, and each time the steamer dashed 
like an arrow into what looked like a 
bottomless abyss of wild waves, or quivered 
up again like a living creature in agony, 
Mrs. Edgecumb felt a portion of her life 
leaving her. 

“ Ain’t this jolly?” her husband asked, 
surging into the saloon, where, with her 
head buried in her hands, she was trying 
to imagine what she would feel when those 
desperate waves had her in adeadly embrace, 
and what her mother would have to live 
for, when the news of that drowning 
reached her. 

“It’s very awful,” she answered ; “ it’s 
too solemn to be spoken of as ‘ jolly.’” 

‘‘ Nonsense! Come on deck—here, I'll 
hold you up—and look at the Land’s End. 
We shall catch it to-night, and no mistake. 
Even the captain says we may thank our 
stars we are on one of the best boats on this 
line. Some of them roll fearfully.” 

At this moment a jerking lurch brought 
down all the glass and crockery that was 
on the saloon sideboard with a deafening 
crash, while at the same moment cries of 
anguish and despair rang out from the 
frightened women and children who were 
huddled in the forecastle. 

In a moment all her past life, all her 
hopes and fears for the future, all her dis- 
appointments in the present, flashed upon 
Jenifer. She knew in that hour in which 
she thought that she might have to face 
eternity at any moment, that in her over- 
anxiety to smooth her mother’s path in 
her declining years she had sacrificed her- 
self! If she had done so efficaciously there 
would have been no bitterness in the reflec- 
tion. But as it was, Captain Edgecumb 
had revealed himself in his true colours to 
her already. He had shown himself during 
the few hours in which she had been his 
wife—this was only the day after the 
marriage—he had shown himself to be 
masterful, if not tyrannical, suspicious, and 
mean. 

What a mistake she had made in think- 
ing that her marriage would conduce to 
her mother’s happiness ! Why, her mother 
would be a cipher in the house of which 
he was master—even such a cipher as she 
had been at Moor Royal after Effie’s reign 
had begun ! 


“ And if I fail, and get no money of my | 


own, what will become of her and me?” | 
the poor girl moaned, in a lull of a few 

moments. Then Captain Edgecumb came 
down again, declaring that, “It was 
glorious on deck, and that he couldn’t 
think of letting her mope any longer.” 

So direfully against her will Jenifer was 
dragged up on deck, and made to look on 
the mountainous waves, and to try and 
stand steady on limbs that seemed to 
crumble away, and at the same time her 
husband kept on calling upon her to appre- 
ciate these convulsions and beauties of 
Nature that were stultifying all her facul- 
ties. 

‘You're very unsympathetic,” he said 
to her complainingly, when at last, after a 
passage that had nearly cost her her life 
and reason from fright, they found them- 
selves safely in Cork’s beautiful harbour. 

“Don’t think me that, Harry,” she 
pleaded. 

But she hadn’t strength enough, or 
spirit enough, to ask him in what direction 
he taxed her with want of sympathy, or 
in what way she had failed to express it. 

“I’ve enjoyed the voyage hugely—at 
least I should have done if you had only 
shown a grain of pluck. That’s what 
makes Hubert’s wife such a charming com- 
panion in a boating or yachting excursion ; 
she always enjoyed it, no matter whether 
there was half a gale blowing or a hurri- 
cane, Effie never selfishly gives way to 
her nerves, I'll say that of her.” 

“T am sorry you think I do selfishly,” 
was all Jenifer could bring herself to utter. 

It was the first time she had had 
“ another fellow’s wife ” quoted to her dis- 
paragement. In due time the probabilities 
were in favour of her getting accustomed 
to this special form of punishment. 
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EXTRACTS FROM #ADDRESSES 


TO THE 


MEMBERS OF THE 


Scottish Widows’ Fund 


LIFE 


ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


FOUNDED A.D. 


1815. 
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The Late Earl of Rosebery.—I believe 
this is one of the most extraordinary instances 
of progress in an institution that had begun with- 
out any capital, that can be adduced in any part 
of the United Kingdom.—15th January 1835. 


The Late Lord Moncreiff.—The Society 
has contributed in a great measure to alleviate 
the evils which arose from the premature death 
of parties upon whose exertions in life their rela- 
tives have depended, and has enabled families 
to support themselves in the condition in which 
they were born; and it is desirable that this 
should be known, because, though the system of 
Life Assurance is now far advanced and widely 
extended, yet it must be obvious to every one 
who knows anything of the state of the com- 
munity, that, after all, it is neither so extensive 
nor are its benefits so widely diffused as they 
ought to be amongst the inhabitants of this 
kingdom. —2d March 1841. 


The Late Lord Cockburn.—I daresay you 
have often observed that the best part, even of 
the best discourse, consists in the practical im- 
provement. I now come to my practical im- 
provement, which is just this :—I suppose all of 
you have a taste for these Bonuses. I am mean 
enough to confess that Ihave. Well, how do you 
intend or expect that they are to continue to be 
paid? Why, solely by increasing our business. 
. . . I presume to recommend you to urge all 
your uninsured friends to leave a position gener- 
ally so full of risk. You may recommend them 
further to take the best Office they can find ; 
and if they find a better than this, I can only 
say that they must be miraculously fortunate. 
—2d March 1847. 

The triumphant prosperity of this Institution 
is every year becoming more visible throughout 
the community. The tree has struck its roots 
into a lower stratum, and we may now see widows 
and orphans, to whom the removal of a father or 
of a husband generally implied destitution, sit- 
ting in peace under the shelter which his prud- 
ence had prepared.—7th March 1848. 


The Late Marquis of Tweeddale.—Follow 
my example. Don’t go to an Office where you 
receive no share of the profits derived from the 
business of the Office, but go to a Mutual Insur- 





ance Office, where the profits of the business are 
added periodically to the Policies of the Insurers 
in the shape of Bonuses.—23d May 1856. 


The Late Rev. Dr. Guthrie.—I especially 
agree with you, my Lord, in what you have said 
in favour of Mutual Life Assurance ; and doing 
so, have recommended a system, which, were it 
more universally adopted, would save a world of 
misery, would smooth the thorns of many a 
pillow, would relieve much parental anxiety, 
would add to the sum of human happiness, and, 
more than that, would promote the best interests 
of morality, and would even conduce to the 
highest interests of religion. . . My Lord, I 
want a good education and a fair start in life 
secured, as far as possible, for all our children. 
Now, uncertain as human life is, one of the 
surest ways by which, in the event of death, a 
large body of men can secure these for their 
family is by joining a Life Insurance Society. 
This, I think, is every man’s duty, if Providence 
has placed him in a position in which he can 
do it, because I hold that if a man can prevent 
it, no man is justified in so acting as to leave his 
family dependent either upon private benevo- 
lence or public charity. To bring up a family 
in the lap of luxury, to accustom children to the 
comnforts and indulgences of affluence, and then 
in the otherwise sufficiently bitter day of a father’s 
funeral, to leave them to find themselves depend- 
ants or beggars, appears to me, my Lord, to be 
a crime against the community, and a cruelty 
to the children which I have no words strong 
enough to express. 

I have seen the anxiety of a father for his 
unprovided family cast a dark cloud on even a 
good man’s deathbed ; I have seen a more pain- 
ful case, my Lord ; I have seen those anxieties 
engross the attention of the few brief days of 
one who had been too negligent of his highest 
interests, and whose attention and time should 
have been consecrated to more important duties. 
I feel therefore that such a Society as this is, is 
not only parallel, so to speak, with the grand 
interests of morality and religion, but auxiliary 
to them. I think highly of such Institutions. 
23d May 1856. 


The Late Lord Kinloch.—I speak my own 
experience, and I am sure I also speak the experi- 
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ence of others, when I say that there is nothing 
which more intensifies the sense of duty than the 
periodical discharge of obligations incurred to a 
Society like this. And the discharge of duty in 
that way has connected with it the highest possible 
reward, in a freedom from anxiety with regard 
to the future, which, in so far as it concerns the 
mere temporal affairs of life, can in mostinstances 
not be otherwise attained. Old age has often 
been sweetened and tranquillised by it. The 
very pillow of death has sometimes been smoothed 
and softened by it. Therefore, gentlemen, with- 
out further enlarging, I have only to say all suc- 
cess to this Society, and that blessing on it which 
in itself constitutes prosperity.—23d May 1862. 


The Rev. James Grant, D.D., D.C.L.—The 
benefits of the system, and its adaptation to the 
felt wants of the great mass of society, are uni- 
versally acknowledged. All of you have practi- 
cally acknowledged them ; and if there be some 
still who are deficient in their duty in thisrespect, 
their attention cannot fail to be roused if their 
hearts be not impressed, by the appeals that are 
made to them through the press and otherwise, 
and, above all, by those events in Providence of 
sudden and unforeseen death, in which, through 
this blessed agency, the exercise of self-denial 
and a prudent foresight have left at least a decent 
provision to survivors, as contrasted with those 
events, alas! of too frequent occurrence, in which, 
through lack of such a provision, the bitterness 
of stern poverty and loss of position have been 
added to afflicting bereavement.—27th May 1864. 


The Late Charles Jellicoe, Esq., Prest- 
DENT OF THE INSTITUTE OF ACTUARIES, LONDON. 
—I have no hesitation in saying—it is merely 
the simple truth—that this Society is looked 
upon as one of the very first ; because it is an 
honourable Society ; because it is perfectly open 
in all its dealings ; because you publish all your 
accounts ; because you give every person what- 
ever ample means to satisfy himself as to its 
condition—even a stupid person can satisfy him- 
self (laughter and applause)—and these are the 
principles upon which a great Society like this 
should be conducted . . . If the Society be 
allowed to make its progress without interrup- 
tion, in the way you are now directing that it 
should go, it must long remain a notable instance, 
to all persons who are interested and versed in 
such matters, of good management, of sound 
wholesome principles, and of well-earned pros- 
perity, affording in its day advantages in Life 
Insurance such as very few other Societies have 
been enabled to do.—29th December 1864. 


The Late John Trevor, Esq., CHESTER.— 
This Society has gone on for fifty years with the 
most unexampled prosperity ; and I trust, if 
there are members in this room who can reason- 
ably hope to attend a meeting of the Society 
fifty years hence, that they will then still find 
it maintains its high honourable position, and 
its commercial and mercantile integrity ; that 





they will find it remarkable as presenting an 
example of Scotch caution, and an example of 
Southern reliance upon Scotch management.— 
29th December 1864. 


The Late Hon. A. Leslie Melville, Liv- 
cotN.—I am too happy to hear what I have 
heard to-day. I have always had a very strong 
love and affection for a society that has treated 
me so well as this Society has done ; for here 
am I, and here is my situation, and I want to 
know who wants to be better. My situation 
is, that I have insured in this Office for £5000, 
and in case of my death occurring now my repre- 
sentatives are to receive £8880. Isay I am satis- 
fied, and I do not want more.—29th Dec. 1864. 


The Lord Advocate (Now LorD MoncrREIFF 
OF TULLIBOLE, LorD JUSTICE - CLERK). —I 
wonder how much of domestic comfort, how 
much of peace of mind, how many a quiet home, 
has been produced by these figures, which re- 
present in cold statistics the increasing pros- 
perity of this great Institution. That is what 
it really means. It means that there has been 
spread throughout the whole of this land—into 
every corner of it,—nay across the border to 
our English friends, who are never unwilling to 
receive from Scotland anything beneficial, any- 
thing useful, whether in the shape of institu- 
tions or of men,—I say that it really means this 
—that as far as our Institution has spread its 
branches, so far have been spread the peace, the 
security, the advantage—nay, not only that, 
but the energy of mind which peace and secu- 
rity bring. The father toiling for his children, 
or a brother toiling for his sisters, or a man 
who gets‘a hard-earned livelihood out of the 
effort of his brain, by setting aside a little per- 
centage—a kind of tithe paid to mortality—in- 
sures that, when his active brain or hard-working 
hand has ceased from labour, those that he leaves 
will be placed above want. Now, that is really 
the principle of life assurance. —29¢h Dec. 1864. 


Sir John Gillespie, W.S., CHAIRMAN aT 
LAST ANNUAL MEETING OF MEMBERS. —I shall 
now read to you a few figures which have been 
given to me as to the position of the Society from 
its commencement. I find that, since its insti- 
tution in 1815, we haveissued policies for Forty- 
six Millions. We have paid claims during that 
time to the amount of Thirteen Millions. Our 
existing policies, held by 29,000 members, cover 
the enormous sum of Twenty-five Millions. 
(Applause.) Our funds now amount to Eight 
Millions, and our Income is overOne Million. 
Gentlemen, I think these figures are a most elo- 
quent tribute to the care, attention, and prudence 
with which this Society has been conducted 
during the sixty-eight years of its existence on 
the part of the Directors, Managers, and Agents. 
It is a strong proof that our Society has struck 
its roots deep in our social system, and has 
spread its branches far and wide among all classes 
of the community.—5th April 1883. 
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THE 
Scottish Widows’ Fund 
(MUTUAL) LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


The Whole Profits are divided among the 





Policyholders. 
I—MAGNITUDE OF THE TRANSACTIONS. 
Policies issued, assuring. F , . £88,123,150 
Bonus Additions thereto . , ‘ , £8,087,478 
Policies in force, including Bonuses . . £&25,250,000 
Accumulated Funds exceed ° ‘ ‘ £8,000,000 
Annual Revenue exceeds . , ; ‘ £1,000,000 


II.—PROFITABLE CHARACTER OF THE BUSINESS. 
The Profits of the Septennial Bonus Period, ending 31st De- 
cember 1880, amounted to £1,347,756, which enabled the Directors 
to declare Reversionary Bonus Additions to the Policies at the rate 
of from 41: 14s. to 43:17: 5d. per cent per annum on the Original 
Sums Assured. The Bonus Additions so declared amounted 


For the Seven Years to ; ‘ ; . £2,449,072 
Or at the Annual rate of . ‘ : ; £350,000 


The largest Distribution of Profits made by any Life Assurance 
Institution in the United Kingdom during the Seven Years. 


III.—_CLAIMS UNDER POLICIES 


paid to Members or their Representatives, showing the extent to 
which the Society is fulfilling the end for which it was established. 





Claims to 3lst December 1880. ‘ . £11,689,566 
Claims paid during current Bonus Period— 
During 1881 ‘ ‘ . £532,309 
During 1882 . : , 585,733 

— 1,118,042 


Total Claims to 3lst Dec. 1882 £12,807,608 


The beneficial effect of these Payments to Policyholders and 


theer Families ts referred to in the preceding Addresses. 
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(MUTUAL) LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


IV.—RATE OF PROGRESS. 


New Assurances, 1881 ‘ , ‘ » £1,208,132 
New Assurances, 1882 . ° . ° 1,354,902 


New Assurances, 1881 and 1882 ‘ £2,563,034 


V.—LIBERAL CONDITIONS OF ASSURANCE. 


SURRENDER VALUES allowed after payment of one year’s premium. 
PAID-UP POLICIES allowed in lieu of Surrender Values. 

LOANS granted within a small margin of the Surrender Value. 
EXTENSIVE FOREIGN RESIDENCE free of charge from the first. 


MOST OF THE SOCIETY’S POLICIES 
absolutely Indefeasible and Whole-World after first five years. 





THE #TTENTION OF 


Persons desiring to effect Lirz ASSURANCES for 
the benefit of their Families, or in connection 
with Business Transactions, is called to the above 
Financial Results and Conditions of Assurance, 
which show how peculiarly suitable the Society’s 
Policies are for Family Provisions, and for all Trust 
and Security purposes. 


OFFICES OF THE SOCIETY: 
London, 28 CORNHILL, E.C.—West-End Agency, 49 PALL MALL.’ 


Dublin . . 41 WESTMORELAND ST. Birmingham 12 BENNetTT’s HILL 

Glasgow  . 114 WesT GEORGE STREET. Leeds .. 21 PARK Row. 

Manchester ALBERT SQUARE. Bristol . . 40 Corn STREET. 

Liverpool . 48 CasTLe STREET. Belfast .. 2 HicH STREET. 
Newcastle. . 12 Grey STREET. 


HEAD OFFICE, Aw H. TURNBULL, Manager. _ | 
9 St. ANDREW Square, EDINBURGH, 


July 1883. J. J. P. ANDERSON, Secretary. 





Printed by R. & R. CLark, Ladinburgh 
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Sums Assured. ... . £8,109,463 
Accumulated Funds . 38,116,576 
Subscribed Capita! . 1,500,000 
‘Annual Income... . 362,798 


D th t 35 th C h id 
yo So & pas years the Company has - in 7,288, 428 


r 

nd divided Bonuses amongs! the Assured, euclusive of 
| those taken in Reduction of Premium, amounting to 902 14.4 
| GEORGE HUMPHREYS, Actuary & Secretary. 
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EAGLE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


DIRECTORS. 
SIR GEORGE RUSSELL, Bart., Chairman. 
CHARLES BISCHOFF, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 


THOMAS ALLEN, Esq. WM. A. GUY, M.B., F.R.S. 
THE RicHT Hon. SIR WILLIAM RALPH LUDLOW LOPES, Esa. 
HART DYKE, Bart., M.P. HENRY PAULL, Eso. 


THE RIGHT HONOURABLE SIR — : 
FERGUSSON, Bart., K.C.M.G HENRY ROSE, Esq. 


THe HonouraBLE THOMAS F. CoLONEL THE Hon. W. P. M. C. 
FREMANTLE, M.P. TALBOT. 


ACTUARY AND SECRETARY. 
GEORGE HUMPHREYS, Esq, M.A. 





At the last Valuation (1882) the sum of £173,000 
was set apart for the Assured under Participating 
Policies. The result is a Cash Bonus to Policies of 
£1,000, as follows :— 8 


Acg& aT ENTRY. PRESENT AGES. Casu Bonus. 


28 £26 10 
858 £28 10 
45 230 10 
55 £33 10 


~ 























These Bonuses can be exchanged for Reversionary Additions or for Reductions of Premium. 


In addition to the four-fifths of the estimated Surplus allotted to the 
Assured with Profits, interim Bonuses are given on Policies of 5 years 
old and upwards, which become Claims between any two Valuations. The 
Assured have thus practically an ANNUAL BONUS. In this manner 
more than £15,000 was distributed during the last quinquennium. 


Annual Premiums for Assurance of £100 on a Single Life—With Profits. 
th a hs 
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Annual Reports, Prospectuses, and Forms may be had, or will be sent, Post-free, 
on application at the Office, or to any of the Company’s Agents. 
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C. AND EB. LAYTON, Lunwur 


DUNDEE -G6 Panmure Street. 
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DUNDEE -G Panmure Street. 


GLASGOW —29 St. Vincent Place. 


ABERDEEN—245 Union Street. 








MUTUAL ASSURANCE with MODERATE PREMIUMS. 





cottish Provident 
Institution. 





THE following are the Results reported for the Year 1882 :— 
New Assurances, £1,031,965, with £40,402 of Premiums, of which 


£7430 by Single Payment. 


Net Premiums received, £423,'724.—Total Income, £601,072. 
Realised Funds (increased in year by £307,797), £4,509,730. 


EARLY PAYMENT 


OF CLAIMS. 


A RESOLUTION WAS SUBMITTED, PROVIDING FOR PAYMENT OF CLAIMS 
One Month after admission of proof of Death. 





Mr. FERGSON or Kriymunpy, in moving the adoption of the Report, said :— 


THE REPORT just read is probably one of|a hundred Offices in the kingdom not more than 
the most satisfactory ever presented to you. That | four (all of much longer standing) have as large a 


in an ordinary year, without the stimulus of | fund.” 
an approaching division of profits, or any other | 
specialty to influence business, the large sum of | 


One Million and Thirty Thousand Pounds of New 
Assurances should have been effected, is a matter 
for mutual congratulation, The business, more- 
over, has been of a safe and genuine character, 
being entirely a Home Business, and not inflated 
by large sums on one life, requiring to be reassured 
in other Offices ; and it has been obtained at an 
exceptionally low cost, as I shall afterwards show. 
Another feature worthy of note is the moderate 
ratio of Claims to the Annual Income. These 
Claims were in all £235,213, against an income 
of £601,072, evidently a very low proportion. 
This statement leads up to a third, and that the 
most gratifying feature of the Report, namely, that 
the Realised Funds of the Institution have been in- 
creased in the year by the large sum of £307,797,— 
their amount at the close of 1882 being £4,509,728, 
against subsisting Assurances of £15,350,000. 
This, I need not say, is a very high proportion, 
particularly for an Office in which, from the low 
average age of the members, the premiums will 
continue to be drawn for a lengthened period. 


It was stated in last year’s Report that ‘‘ the 


Accumulated Fund has increased in the last nine 
years by upwards of Two Millions,” and that “ of 





This was given with the caution which 
we have always wished should characterise such 
statements. I am now in a position to state that 
not more than two Offices are possessed of Funds 
which, as do ours, exceed Four and a Half 
Millions of Pounds. These two are also native 
Scottish Offices. Their names will, no doubt, at 
once occur to you. And without wishing to 
appear unduly to magnify our own Institution, I 
may just add that it is now possessed of a much 
larger Accumulated Fund than either of them had 
at the same stage of their history. 


Such are the salient points in the business 
history of the last year. They tell of stability, 
and they point to progress. The increase of our 
business is not purchased at the expense of 
security. As the one extends the other is built 
up. The million of New Assurances is backed 
up by an increase of £307,000 to the funds; 
and thus extension and financial strength go 
hand in hand, 


He then referred to the cost of management, 
which is greatly under any, Office doing a large pro- 
gressive business, and which has been steadily fall- 
ing. In the Board of Trade Report, in 1874, the 
cost was stated at 12°5 per cent on the premiums, 
Last year the ratio was 9°4 per cent to premiums, 
and to the year’s income 6°6 per cent only, 


Mr. JoHN Cowan, Beeslack, seconded the motion ; which, with the Resolution for earlier 
Payment of Claims, was unanimously approved of, 
Tue ADVANTAGES which this Institution offers to Assurers are :— 
A greatly larger original Assurance—generally as much as £1200 or 
£1250 for the Premium charged elsewhere (with Profits) for £1000 only. 
The prospect, to good lives, of very considerable additions—no share 
of Profit being given to those by whose early death there is a loss. 


EpinporeGH, April 1883. 


JAMES WATSON, Manager. 








HEAD OFFICE: 6 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 


LEEDS—Royal Exchange. 


BRISTOL—8l1 Clare Street. 





DUBLIN—No. 16 COLLEGE GREEN. 


Scottish Provident Institution. 





TABLE OF PREMIUMS, BY DIFFERENT MODES OF PAYMENT, 
For Assurance of £100 at Death—With Profits. 





Annual ANNUAL PREMIUM LIMITED TO 
Premium pay- Single 

able during | Twenty-one Fourteen Seven Payment. 

Life. Payments. Payments. Payments. 


16 £2 £3 £5 10 
16 11 
17 12 
17 13 
18 


18 
19 
19 
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* ExampLe.—A person of 30 may thus secure £1000 at Death, by a yearly payment, during life, of £20: 15s. 
This Premium, if paid to any other of the Scottish Mutual Offices, would secure £800 only, instead of £1000. 
[These Rates are about as low as the usual non-participating Rates of other Offices, 
which are expected to yield a surplus and whose sufficiency is guaranteed.] 
OR, if unwilling to burden himself with payments during his whole life, he may secure the same sum of 
£1000 by twenty-one yearly payments of £27 :13 : 4—being thus free of payment after age 50. 
+ At age 40 the Premium ceasing at age 60, is for £1000, £33:14:2, being about the same as most 
Offices require to be paid during the whole term of life. 
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NEWCASTLE-—22 Market Strect. 
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LONDON OFFICE—-No. 17 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.c. 
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GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
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JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 


Every Packet bears the fac-simile A ° 
Signature, 
ed 


GOLD WMVEDAL. |GULD MEDAL, NEW ZEALAND, 1882. 


WA earelen| SY MINGTON’S 


- WORLD RENOWNED 


B a A EGYPTIAN 
WIGH PRESSURE a. , P E 
STEAM PP 
Caer S | 
PREPARED << (ED se 
Soe This valuable Food, which con- 
Pp E A —=e S 8) U p | tains as much nutriment as 
<— meat, is prepared a = 
4 Finest EGYPTIAN LEN . 
eS SE RS ONE 5 | and other Nutritious Substances, 
F L 0 U R TRADE MARK FLAVoU RED | which are acknowledged to be 


the most easily digested of all 


In Tins and Packets. « | leguminous productions. 


In all cases of Weak Digestion, and for Infants, it is 


Ay 0) 8) EVER YWHERE invaluable. 


In Tins, 1s. per Ib. 


Furnish your House or Apartments throughout 


















































MOEDER’S HIRE SYSTEM. 


The Original, Best, and most Liberal Cash Prices. 
NO EXTRA CHARGE FOR TIME GIVEN. 
Illustrated printed Catalogues, with full particulars of terms, Post Free. 


BE. MOBDER, 
248, 249, 250, TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD; $ 19, 20, 21, MORWELL ST., W. 


“ESTABLISHED 1852. 





FORESHADOWINGS. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 


FORESHADOWINGS. A Poem in Four Cantos. By CHARLES ROOM. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 
NOTES AND QUERIES. THE QUEEN. 


_ “The theme is the fulfilment of prophecy, written “ The lines are musical and well written.” 
in a sufficiently impressive Spenserian stanza, and 
exhibits mcch varied and discursive reading.” JOHN BULL. 
_ PUBLIC OPINION. ‘Written with considerable poetical ability. It 
“ An epic poem of no small merit. Mr. Room has | will well repay a careful perusal from beginning to 
written with some grace. All his verses will bear | end.’ 
the rigorous test of scansion, and many of them are THE ROCK. 


truly beautiful. Some of the comments on the ea 
Es oa : ; ; Mr. Room h siders <ill i 
tendency of modern science remind us a little of 4 _— as shown considerable skill in 


, handling th m.” 
Cowper. It is a good sound volume of verse.” ‘ oo ae 


London: ELLIOT STOCK, 62, Paternoster Row, E.C. 
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“Our country’s industries are our country’s greatness.’—W, E. GLADSTONE. 


V * iti.woon 2A 
CASHMERES & MERINOS. 


SILVER MEDAL, AMSTERDAM EXHIBITION, 1{883. 
‘*Our Purse, our Taste, and our Patriotism should all lead to the purchase of these 
Home-manufactured Cashmeres and Merinos.”—Ze Foé/et, April, 1883. 
For the first time Foreign Jurors have been compelled to own our Goods are equal to 
the production of France or Germany. Upwards of 100 shades in various prices. The 
i‘ “am ©=Largest Assortment ever offered. A Collection of Patterns Free. Parcels Carriage Paid. 


ANY LENGTH CUT. NO INTERMEDIATE PROFITS. 


THE BRITISH DRESS COMPANY, BRADFORD. 
THE CENTURY DRESS FABRICS, = fig) 


HOREHOUND 


For Ladies’, Boys’, Gen- | ;: FOR 

tlemen’s Wear, are the}: onan 
Best & Cheapest , 
in the World. 


J The Century; ,, ; Se 
Blankets from|¢ I consider your Horehound Honey the most 


+ wonderful remedy I have ever tried, possessing 

4/10% to 50/- 3 properties which are nothing short of marvel- 

per palr. $° lous for the cure of sore throat and coughs. 
Parcels over} <? “ Marig Roz.” 


£1 carriage paid. | : “Your Honey is delicious. Yours truly, 
Patterns free.— “ELLEN TERRY.” 


ry Bn Omce, | | Put up in is. 14d. Bottles. 

and address in If you have any difficulty in obtaining it in your 
full, to the . neighbourhood, Messrs. W. M. HOGE & CO., 
* 64, King William Street, London, E.C., will 


Bradford Manufacturing Co. ; $3 post a bottle to any address upon receipt of price. 


BRADFORD, YORKSHIRE. SeokSeeSSeeSSorSSesstocSSceSSoc88oc82ce8 Sec SSoe8Sonbio08 
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These UVils will give IMMEDIATE RELIEF and ULTIMATE CURE to the greatest sufferer from the dreadful pains of 
RHEUMALISM, RHEUMATIC GOUT, &c. 
Do not remain in your agony another hour, but get a bottle from your nearest Chemist. It has merely to be rubbed briskly 
on the affected part, and you will find relief AT ONCE. The cost is only 2s. 9d.; at least it is well worth trying, the risk is not 
reat. Price 2s. 9d. per bottle, of all Chemists in the World, through BARCLAY & SONS, 95, FARRINGDON 
TREET. E.C., who will forward a Bottle, Carriage Paid, on receipt of Three Shillings. 











| D ow | s 
° ] > | L ( 
FE € DR. BREWSTER 
(for many years one of the leading 
Physicians in Paris) writes: ‘ I have prescribed 


‘REYNOLDS’ GOUT SPECIFIC’ in att cases of Rheumatic 

Affections, and find it an INFALLIBLE Remedy. I have always had great pleasurejf] 

in recommending it, and consider it a safe and INVALUABLE MEDICINE.” 
Sold in Bottles, 2s. 9d. and 4s. 6d. by 


MESSRS. BARCLAY & SONS, 95, FARRINGDON STREET, E.C. 
And all Chemists throughout the United Kingdom, 








CHARLES DICKENS AND EVANS, 24, GREAT NEW STREET, LONDON, 














